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I. 



iij'rr^ODucTioii 



;i. The Chnrtc/ of tiio United Mationr; Univorsity (sco A/91^4 9//uU1.^3) staten that 
tlio Council of lUc University s}iall rc])ort annually to tlic General Assembly, the 
Kconomic and Soc.vil, Council and tlie I'lxocubive Board of the United Ilations 
Educational, Licientific and Cultural Or(i;anization (UNEnCO) , throup:h the 
Secretary-Coneral of the United Nation:-, and the Director-General of UI^ESCO, 
ror.pectivcly, on tlie work of the University (art:Icle IV, para, h (li)), 

2. In tlio past, the annual report of the Council concisted nainly of the 
reports of the Council ac tliey were adopted at each sesGion. 1^/ It was the view 
of tlio Council -^.hat, at that stage, tliese Council reports most adequately 

re fir ''Ml tlie work of the University. But since tlie Pector liad assumed his office 
on a luil-tiine basis, and as the work of the University was rapidly devolopin^^ in 
several areas, an annual report v/hich described University activities in more 
detail, summarizing; all aspects of the University, had become necessary. 
Accordinr,ly, the Council decided at its fifth session, to adopt a procedure 
whereby an annual report would be prepared and adoptCvl durin/?; the first of the 
Council's ref^ular sessions every year for submission to the above-mentioned organs 
of the United Nations and UNESCO. 2/ The present docur.ent is the first report 
to be prepared in accordance with this Council decision, 

3, Tlie last report subndtted to the Ceneral Assembly at its thirtieth session, 3/ 
the Economic and Social Council at its fifty-ninth session, hj and the 
Executive Board of UNESCO at its ninety-eighth session 5,/ contained iuformc.tion 
covering the period from July 197^ to June 1975- The present report, although 
recounting briefly the principal achievements of the past year as a whole, focuses 
its attention mainly on activities from July 1975 to the end of January 1976, 
i^e., the completion of the sixth session of the Council of the University. 
During that session, which took place at Caracas from 27 to 30 -January 1976, the 
Council held its 31st to 35th meetings. 



1/ Prior to the establishment of the Council of the University, the 
GocreFary-General and tlie Director-General prepared a series of reports and 
submitteu them to the above-mentioned United Nations bodies. 

2/ Official^ T^corcls_qf^jyij^ 
No. 3T (A/10031), para. 66. 

3/ Illifl- ^ Supplerr.ent J!q._Jl_ (A/inQ-^l). 
UJ E/5717 and Corr.l. 
5_/ 98/EX/ll. 

6/ For the renorb on the r>roceodin/^s of the s.^xth session of the Coun/^il , 
see a7aC.i69/L.7. 
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on r^^i Jovcinbor 19'r>. The Councn of tlio Uiin vfM-LiHy touk Uio Aclvi^jory CoinrnvU. 

coiiimrMjt.:; tiiul r( u'onii!iorh)M.t:;.()m> into ccnu-idorut lo!) cukI a: •uruvcMl tlio luulr^ot; for .1970 
n.t its sixth :u':-.i".i(»n. Furtlior clovo:i.o|M;ionL and oa'r,ani'/.r'.tion of tl:c University 
Centre, as well. h:. of University activit ie.> as u wlio.lo, v/ill take place in 
accordance with this, apjii'ovod budr.et. 



9/ For tr.c reroH., t).e ;ulvlr;c.vv -o:.;:H:,t,o.- , A/AC and Corr.H 
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ir. ESTABLI^^HMKfJT OF TUK UIlIVKlv\.iTY CIOHTRE: 
'rilM UNIVDHSITY lIKADOjiARTI-lRS 



h. At ItiJ tvcnl.y--oi/^,ht}i iJcr,i;ion, t)io Oenoral Ar>ijciiil)ly docldofl by resolution 
3081 (XXVrLr) or 6 Docombor 1973, that the University Centre of the United nations 
University should be located in the Tokyo iiietroioolitan area in Japan, Following 
thir, decision, a provii.;ional office was opened on 2 December 197^ in Tokyo to 
be/i;xn the preparation's for tlie establiv^hinent of a University Centre. The Rector 
of the University took up his duties on a full-time basis starting in 
September 1975 ™d the Univer^iity Centre, at its new location, commenced its 
full operations, Jj 

^3. oince January 1975, tlie basic organization., approved by the Council at its 
fourth session, lias developed stren^^th through the appointment of two 
Vice-Rectors and staff members in various positions. Dr. Ichiro Kato, former 
President of the University of Tokyo, coiiHY^nced service as Vice-Rector for 
Administration and General Counsel beginning last April, and 
Dr. Alt.s<.;ndcr A. I(vMpon/<, Vice Chancellor of the University of Ghana, tcg^n 
ussistin/; the Univt^rsity in the auti!iT:n of 1975 prior to joining the University 
officially on a full-time basis in January 1976 as Vice-Rector for Planning and 
Development. The Professional staff in Tokyo in January 1976 was 15- The 
budget for 1976 provided for an increase of the Professional staff to 3^^ by the end 
of the year. 8/ Incieases would be limited to minimum staff since a fundam.ental 
operating principle of the University is to develop and implement its programm.es 
by maintaining frequent communication with experts around the world rather than 
by establishing a large staff of experts of its own. 

6. In establishing the University Centre, a Headquarters Agreement had been 
under negotiation between the Governrnxent of Japan and the United Nations since 
March 197^^. In this connexion, the University Council, during its sixth session, 
was informed by tlie United Nations that an agreement in substance had been 
reached b-:tv/een the t\/0 parties (the Government of Japan and tlie United Nations). 
The Council of the University v;as further inform.ed by the United Nations of the 
great effort made by the Government of Japan to overcome various difficulties 
that existed. The Council expresses its sincere appreciation and gratitude to 
the Government of Japan for its efforts to provide the University headquarters 
».'ith the conditions tiecessary for its functioning, 

7. In accordance v/ith article TX, paragraph 7, of the Charter of the University, 
the budget of the University for 1976 was submitted to the Advisory Cori'iiiLtce on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions and was discussed by the Adv:wory Commitr -?e 



7/ Currently the University is located at: 29^h floor, To lo Scimoi Euildinn;, 
15-l-'2~cno:uO Hhibuya, Ghibuya>-ku, Tokyo l/jO, Janan . 

8/ Proposed budpet for 1976, Advisory Coivnittee on Administrative and 
budgetary Questicns pn^'cr No. 1953. 
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nr. jrir.TrTnTrouAr, uKLATioHij 



8. At itij fifth version, the T'ouncil of tlie Univorr.ity oxproi-jncd its a(';rL'OMicnt 
v/ibh tlic fori'iulation of fclie types .)f institvitional OGiiOcidtions [iropoijod by the 
Poctor. Tiiout? typeii uoro hfujically dofinod uii : (a) incorporated institutions, 
(b) a.ssoolatod {n::t i.t,at".ionr; and (c) contractual rolationn. 

9. Since t)io varicn-.i; inntitutxoral relations envica/^cd clarify the concept of 
the (Jnivornity, further detailed cxplanat ionis concerninfi; tiome of these types are 
('j;iven bclov;: 

T"'^-^^n'>ora. tod in^^ti t u t Ions v/ould have the fjame status as institutions 
sut up entirely by tlic University, o.[?:., whatever their previous /governance, after 
they v;ore incorporated into the University the University would bo solely 
rOi;p(jn;3.i.)).lo for tiiem. The University is likely to establish a new centre only 
when no suitable institution exists to meet a particular prop;rGmiTie purpose or 
v/licn a local or ro^^ional developniontal need strongly justifies so doing» 

(b) A s s o c 1 at e c 1 i n s t i 1 11 1 i o n s are those with which the University would enter 
into an af,reement to X)ai"ticipate in the work of the institution in certain ways, 
for a stipulated period of time. The policy of the University is to remain as 
flexible as possible in drawinf^ up such a{^roements. Depending on the needs of 
particular institutions with regard to fulfilling specific research or training 
objectives, the University nii^ht, by a/f.reeir.ent , for a specific period supply staff 
to stren^^tlien manaj'^ernent , pro,n;ramme planninf^^ research or trainin^^;^ capabilities, 
provide for staff and/or information exchanges with other institutions, and help 
to increase financial support. The University will enter into an association 
v/ith anotlfCr institution when: (i) a duplication of effort can be avoided, 
(ii) a better and quicker result can be acliieved through an association tlian 
throur.h a new unit, (iii) association can lead to desirable further development 
of the existing inrjtitut^on, and (iv) association provides a useful i")resence for 
the University. 

Contr^actua l relation s will make it p)ossible for the University to 
or/^anize internationally co-ordinated research with appropriate institutions 
inv\ individuals in various parts of the world. 

10. While the Council of the University considered closer co-operation and 
systematic information exchanges with various organizations of the United Nations 
system to be one of the most urgent tasks of the University, it also suggested 
that a careful examination be maau of tho University's participation in m.eetings 
or conferences of United Nations bodies. The Council emphasized that the 
University was an institution very different in character from the other 
organizations and prOj^rammes related to the United Nations. During the fifth 
session of the Council, the members emphasized that the character of the 
University was not administrative or operational. The Council report further 
stated that its independence and academic autonomy should be reserved for the 
piirsuits Cor wiiich it was created and whicli were reflected in the ^' rtcr adopted 
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IHJint.:; in niiiul, tin; C'ounci l I'uVly tvok inlo rem:! i 'ior.'itj i on I'.ho vir;vf; cxpru:>:'.:.Ml by 
the ■ nircv: t^'M*;; vV llu* 1 n t i Lu to;; within tlio Un;Iiotl U'ition!; Isinily tit Uici r }()lh 
nnniKvL tnoc^tinf;, lield Mt (lonova on 3 nnd h Jirly TV'V'I>, X}/ unH oimIc r.lnrr.r.ly 
the idea of* cstuV)lit'.hin/'; ef focLlvo co-oraM^at. i on ••jkI f,:r-:'..snn] r."- ! ' r jv . On the f;aino 
r.ulijoct, tho Prcpai-atory Conii^iittc^o of the Adinini:;trativo Ccriidttoo on Cn^-cnvLi n/ition , 
which met in Hew York frota 9 to iC Octolier 1975) o.xj)ro:Ji;od tho view tliat t]\o 
University .shfuild hdve Vull l^nowlodc.o of what wa;; boLn/: dc-no in tho United IIation?T 
r.ysteiii r.o ar. to CTi:;uro full ooiii))loiacntnr;i ty of effort. Tho Council, of the 
University strongly cndorr.ed the .su/vieiition. 



10/ Official Rccordn _of tJl''„^irjl.^^*'Ll. A--v51'iyjy.3 J^l^ 

ro. 31 ( vioo'ii. 77"^^^'^- "^ ^-^ • ' 

11/ ]]/{rn'Vhn , V. 1, r'MV].„ 3. 

10 
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IV. I'OHMUl.ATron OK IKOCimriMK PlUOHITlKj; 



11. At it3 Vouvth .sostiion, the ('oimcll ;i/';roofl that the ('ollowLn/^ throe {vroad 

ai ear> rUK")!!!!! be idontLried af5 providin^^ (i niand'ite for the lioctor in drawirif; up nujre 
dt:tMiled initial pro/^,rniiimoj3 : (a) world hun/'.or; (b) inananoment , uoe and proper 
di.itribution of naturaJ roriourcciV, am' (c) hnrnan and siocial development. 1?/ 
Durin/^ the i3ame session, tlie Council corsidered tlie quo;jtion of deciding'; liow to 
re::;j*ond to numorou.> requeiits from Oovern:nentri , inr,titutionn and univerjiitiea to 
pnrticipate in the netuork throufih wliich the University will eventually work. 
TI:o Coinicil a/;reed that before ronponding to nucli rcuv^^-tn, tlie Mnivoroity should 
«ot p,r,ioriticn and conrnilt experts no tliat itfi activities woulu follow a coherent 
pattern and would not unnecessarily duplicito work already beinf^ done throuf,h 
other United Nations afroncios and elsewhere. 

12. 'i'he Hector* s subsequent proposal to hold t})ree inoetin^^s of experts 
corrc-spondin(^ to three areas of pro/Jiramrae priorities was approved by the Council* 
Accordin/';ly , the United Nations University held three workin^^ meetin^^s of 
international experts at its Tokyo headquarters during, the autumn of 19Y'J to 
explore stratef^ies for its initial work in tliese three i:)riority areas. The 
rerorts on these moetinf^s provided tlie backf^round for the first pro/];ramme 
rocoiri:iiond?:\tions of t}ie Rccbt^r of the University to the University Council. Mach of 
triose working meouin/^s consis*v:':d of .approximately 25 participants and Jasted five 
days: \7crld hunfjer, 22 to 2. September; Human and social devclopneno, 

10 to lU Ilovember; anc Use a^' i mana/roment of natural resources, 1 to 5 December. 
The :ittention of the participants was dro.v/n to three basic questions with rer^ard 
to their areas of cxpercise: 

(a) \7hat is i;he present position ^.;ith re^^ard to world-wide problems and 
activities : i this field? 

(b) VHiat are appropriate strate/;ies for the United nations University to 
follow in coinrrencing v/ork in this field? 

(e) V/liat are the rfiOst urrent projects the University should undertake? 

13. On the basis of reconimencations received at these working meetings, tlie Rector 
submitted his x^olicy and operational recommendations on the Council* s programme 
priorities to the Council at its sixth session (see annex). The Council discussed 
his report as well as the reports of the three meetings of experts mentioned above. 
The Council v;as pleased with these reports for their review of the current status 
of each field and their contributions to programme formulations. It particularly 
e/ipliasized the need to establish programmes which had both programmatic and 
opera.ticnal linkages among all the priority areas. It was also the view of many 
Couricix m.ombers that the principal characteristic of the University's progranjne 
should be that it was problem-oriented. In discussing the three programme 



12/ Official RL-Gords of the noneral 
::';r:^ler.ont i:o. Tl (A/lOO'il), para. .19/ 
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ih. ^'ith j\'l\M\'.iri^ t.n Im:i:in nnil r..»vjal v» • 1 ( ^p'^uvn f. , v*:':; VvW. that nui-^iir. t Ik,' 

t(n»i-^':'' i\T<>ifi;;u-^rhh'v) l>,v tlu: cvpcTt /'.iMup;; tluMi' \mm'«' Iwm i . J'^ M'l.Mrj t i. alter;; ot) v/liich 
work (N)nlii :;tart» 'I'hcar v;oro the* t.rati;; aii<.i ti'a.nr. ("(jri'.^-t '"n t- M.']ino I (>r,y Mnd 
tliO cl alxM'al- 1 c^i of (love h'>p;i.i-tit i, nd i catfu-;. • Hf»\/c;vtM' ^ t.lir- CV>un.V!'] V\:'\t that it war. 
iie(H\;:;ar*y t(» ihukIik.!! i'urthrr oxphM^ah ;c»n:: t^ detrt^ine a'^f r( »:'r i a I/..' j^rtar.fai .nor. . 
In ro/'./iivi to Icu.'liri" 1 0|'y » t.lie apja'c»javiatrtiO:;:'. r-x i J a^', tve)iar»l (),'y , Itv. uac: and 
M(lapta.t !.()?! till* ilfvc U>)';:;<'ai. oC i anlo;M >no) a; tealiao'l ( auil thu ca^nr-'^qucnaor. c^C 
(llrforcnt altenuit ivc:: ahei'M tx: aiuaiad. hi rcf.ard to dovi'H'i'tneat indicators, 
cnijihaa i:; ahfMild be to i ndi cator'r. other than tho usua! ci:onn::)ic one:;, 

ea|)ec ;?i L"ly in ih(^ r.CHM.a,l I'ield:; , iricluflin/: indicrtoia; ot^ qua 1 i t.rM.i ve clianj-cti find 
r.tructurea, inlvin/: into account work l^cinr, invti/ttcd by other in:;t itution;: and 
a(;cncie..' dealt with in tlie pr-oaent report. The Coiincvl rocoi:.r:;endod the 
er,bablirhi.':nt of tv/o tarJ-. rorcea on tlie Lud)Jecta mentioned, ai!;KHl at makinr. 
r;pecif*ic aro^'.rninruc piTii>o;:alj; . The Council n.lr.o a.",reed t)iat child dovelopr.ont 
tUio.'ld be {-ivun r.i)0clal conLuderat ion vi tlj re(!;ard to human dcve.l.oprr.ent . 

In rcf.ard to hnnr.er, the exj)ert r.r«^>up rocorninended th.at the- United Flationi; 
Univcrai ty initiate^ prof^.r^mine;; in ]x\it-)uarvcat food coniicrvation , nutritional, 
neodi:;, the relutionahip (yV nutrition tu national ])3ann:nr';, and the interface 
between nutrition and ac.riculture, with research, traininp, curjnunication 
co;;iponontj: in each car.e. Tlieiu"? recommendations took account of tlie fact that 
ur.ricultural production end population napectr. of hun^;er wore already receiving; 
much attention from other af/.encies and inr>ti tutionr> • A ta^k force hnd met in 
IJovcmber 1075 to dir.cur.n wayr. of implementing tlie su::ne:-ted pro^u'^^-i^-^^o nnd had 
recummcnded that tv/o inatitutionr. be aasociated with the United Hot ions 
University: the Inr.titute of nutrition of Central America and Panama (IIICAP) in 
Guatemala, and the Central Food Technological Renearch Iniitituto (CFTRl) in 
Hyoorc . India, both of which were outr;tandinn i^i theii fields.. 

.1.6. After liirteninf, to a detailed explanation of t]ie propoL-^al by a United Nation 
University Consultant, as veil an reading', supportin^^ papers circulatec^ to the 
Council members, the Council a^'ireed with the recorjr^endaticnr. of the export nroup 
ac well ar. thone of the task force as presented by the Rector. 

17, The Council recof^nizod that tlie /'roup of experts hpA identified i.iany 
important topics in the field of use and mana^enent of natural roscurces. In the 
light of discussion by the Programme Committee and later by the Council, xhe 
Rector proposed that furtJior study of tliese recommendations be made by a 
Programme Vice-Rector for Ilatural Resources to be rppointed later in the year ard 
in the meantime, preliminary vork could be done by several consultants. 

18. Article I, paragraph of the Charter of the University states that the 
University shall disseminate the knowledge gained in its activities to the 
United Nations and its agencies, to scholars and to the public, in order to 
increase dynamic interaction in the world-wide cor.rr.unity of learning and 
reseai'ch. In order to accomplish this mandate and to increase information for 
policy-makers as well, the University in considering the cstablisiiment of the 
United nations University Press at its Centre in Tokyo. The Guidelines and 
General Policy for the University Press were subidtted to the Council at its 
sixtli session and the Council agreed that the doca^nent provided good guidelines 
for tlio future developi'ioat of the University Press. 
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V. FUrJD..RAISING 



19. The fund-ro.isin.^ efforts and the status of contributions covering the period 
up to the end of Sc^pte.iber 1975 vere set forth in the Secretary-General's report 
(A/10237). Since then , the University has received the following contributions: 
$US 20,000 from the Governiaent of Greece in Dece^nber 1975 ^ $US 20 million frora th 
Government of Japan on 22 January 1976 and $US 2 million frora the Government of 
Venezuela on 29 January 1976. The contribution of Venezuela is the first 
instalinent of its pledge of AuS 10 million over five years. The Government of 
Norv/ay made a pledf^e of 1 inillion Nor-vre^'^ian kror. to be paid at the beginning 

of the fiscal year 1976. In accordance v;ith paro,,^^aph 7 of General Assembly 
resolution 3^39 (XXX) of 9 December 1975, the Secretary --General vill submit a 
report on this matter to tlie Assembly at its thirty-first session. 

20. The University is seekinn; an endovment fund of $^00 million. That will 
provide basic annual operating income in the ran^e of 1^25 to $hO million, which 
the Council does not consider excessive for an institution that can be of such 
distinctive value to the world. The Rector, to.^^ether with the University staff 
mei.ibers as well as the members of tlie Council, will continue vigorous efforts 
to raise contributions from various Gover:xments , institutions and private 
foundations . 



VI. COiTCLUSIONS 

21. The experience of the University reveals.^ on the one hand 5 an enthusiastic 
endorsement of the concept of and need for the University by those who have given 
thou{^ht to its potentialities. This is evidenced by the large number of offers 
of co-operation that have already been received. On the other hand, there was 
still need for c-nsidcrable efforts to increase understanding of the University 
^./ithin mp.ny Governiients to stimulate contributions to the Endowment Fund. The 
Council hopes that this increasing understanding and support of the Univ .-sity 
viJ.l be achieved duri)ar t}ie coiiinr^ your. In this connexion., the Council is 
encoura:^ed by the discussions that took place in the Second Co-viittee at the 
th.irtiot:h Lseiision of tho Genorol Assembly 13/ and in the Executive Board 01 
Uri'r.CO iiL itH ninety ^-eighth session. 

22. At its 35th meeting 3 on 30 January 1976 ^ the Couzicil of the University adopte 
the present onnual report and requested the Chairman of the Council to take 
appropriate steps in submitting it to the General Assembly at its thirty-first 
session, the Economic and Social Council at its sixty-first session and the 
Executive Board of UHESCO at its ninety-ninth session. 



3^3/ A/C.2/SR.I7OI, pp. IO-2U, A/C.2/SR.1702, pp. 13-15: and General /l:J"jembly 
rersolution 3^39 (XXX) . 

1^1/ See ''Resolutions anrl decisions .-'.dopted by the Executive Board at its 
98t]i sVssion'', resolution 5-2.2 (9^ EX/Decisions , Po.ris, 17 Tlovember 1975). 
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AI^JNEX 

The United ITations Univ ersi ty: Recommendations from the 
Rector to the Council on profcrair^me recorr^mendations an d 
institutional relations 



1 1 
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Part One 
PROGRAIi^E RECOIU'ffiNDATIUIJS 



I. INTRODUCTION 

1. Tho United Nations University conducted its first operations during 

the autumn of 1975, when three five-day working meetings of leading international 
experts were held at its headquarters in Tokyo to obtain gui-*^ance on 
strategies it should follow and projects it should undertake \a three priority 
areas: world hunger; human and social development; the vise ond management 
of natural resources. VJhat follows are summaries of the experts' reports 
to the Rector, and his recommendations to tho Council of the University on 
tho initial programmes tho Univerplty should undertake to give substance to 
the far-reaching Charter concept of a world-wide network of research and 
training programmes concerned with pressing global problems of human survival, 
development and welfare. 

2. Approximately 25 experts selected in their individual capacities rather 
than as organizational representatives attended each of the five-day m.eetings. 
They came from 39 different countries. An attempt was made to include 
participants from as many parts of the world as possible, but unfortunately 
some of those invited were unable to attend. The meetings were organized in 
some haste since the plan for them vas approved by the Council in late June 1975> 
only three months before the first of the meetings was held. Haste was deemed 
necessary since there are many urgent reasons to get the work of tho University 
under way as quickly as possible. 

3. The meetings were not designed to produce comprehensive statements. 
Rather, their purpose was to provide key points of departure that will be 
modified subsequently through experience and through the advice of the Council 
and other groups of experts the University will consult. The meetings were 
useful and important because they elicited a variety of informed opinions 

and much creative thought about both what needs to be done in the three 
priority areas and' what the University can do most effectively. 

k. This is a most critical phase in the evolution of the University. Despite 
the need for haste to demonstrate its value, those concerned with developing 
the University must give careful consideration to the concepts that will 
guide its progress and distinguish it from other institutions. The need for 
haste must not become an impelling reason to adopt inadequately considered 
or inappropriate programmes. It is important now at the outset to choc-..* 
carefully so that the University' s programmes will be fully consistent ^J'-'-n^ 
its distinctive purpose and based on sound conceptual foundations. This is 
crucial to developing a coherent and valuable institution and also to earning 
the recognition and respect essential to gaining substantial financial support, 
without v^hich significant work will be impossible. Th^s report seeks to help 
in advancing the formulation of the concepts that will guide the University m 
in its future development. 

~ll|^ 
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5* The Charter of the University (see A/91^9//Vdd.?) and the previous 
deliberations of the Coir^cil have provided valuable basic guidelines, but it 
is now necessary to become more precise about the purposes the University 
will serve, the policies it will follow and the projects it will undertake. 
The experts at the three ^ orking meetings were asked to provide advice on 
these subjects. Specifically, they were asked to respond to three basic 
questions v/ith respect to their areas of expertise. 

1. V/hat is the present "state of the art" with regard to world-wide 
problems and activities in your field (i.e., world hunger, human 

and social development, the use and management of natural resources)? 

2. What are appropriate strategies for the United Nations University 
to follow in coinraencing work in this field? 

3. V7hat are the most urgent projects the University should undertake 
in this field? 

6. Each of the meetings began with a discussion of guidelines for the University 
(see appendix IV) with the experts. Invariably, the experts reaffirmed the 
urgent need for the University to assume intellectual and practical ■ 
responsibilities in helping to define and solve world-wide problems. With 
respect to defining problems, they urged the University to concern itself with 
the anticipation and clarification of issues before they became crises- V/ith 
respect to solving problems, they urged t: University to be particularly 
concerned with the practical application of knowledge. They advocated that 

the University become an instrument for innovation in organizing subject- 
matter and methods of inquiry and training. Moreover, they urged it to be 
deeply concerned with conserving the cultural and physical inher i bance of 
humanity. They strongly endorsed the Charter's mandate to estaL.ish networks 
among institutions and scholars. They saw this as the unique organizational 
opportunity for the University, which they believed the world now urgently 
needs • 

7. This analysis is presented in three parts: (a) a discussion of 
University x-urposes reflecting the comments of the participants; (b) suirjnaries 
of the discussions and recommendations of the throe working meetings; and 

(c) the Rector's prograrrjne recommendations based on the deliberations of the 
v;orking meetings. In preparing simiL.aries of the reports, emphasis has been 
given to highlighting those comments directly related to specific recommendations 
to the University. The reports contain many valuable comments on past 
experience and existing conditions that will guide the University but could not 
be included in brief summaries. 



II. PURFC3ES OF THE * ,l!TED NATIONS UNIVERSITY 

8. The three working meetings were except i.onally useful in adding'; substance 
to the guidelines for the University set forth in the Charter and shaped by 
the deliberations of the Council. The Charter gives the University three kinds 
of purposes: 

(a) Substantive: to engage in research, training and dissemination of 
knowledge concerned with urgent problems of survival, development and welfare 

^15- 
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(b) ncthodolof!;ic<ul : to institut ionalizo international intellectual 
col laborution ; 

(c) Special: to be particularly concernc-l vith problems of developing 
countries . 

9. Ultimately 5 the succcrjs of the University must be judf^ed by its achievoinents 
in fulfilling eacli of triosc tlireo purj^oser;. They are, of courso^ intimately 
interrelated. 

10. The institutionalization of international intellectual collaboration is 
the nethod the Charter prescribes for achieving the University's substantive 
objectives. T-ecause so many of the most serious j^roblems of survival, development 
and MOlTiirc are concentrated in t]ie develojjing countries, and because one of the 
prir.ary reasons for instituti-^nalizing international intellectual collaboration is 
to strengthen resources in developing countries, the first and second purposes 
are clonely re'^ated to the third. 

11. The developing nations are the special focus because their problems are 
deoiTied tlie most important of the present era. This focus does not exclude conce»rn 
with the problems of the industrialized world, which shares many of the problems of 
the developing nations. The Universit; 's \rork will inevitably produce m.uch data 
and many findings of great value to the industrialized world both for dealing 

vrith its own problems and for planning programmes to assist developing nations. 

12. It is this combination of substantive, methodv. Logical and special purposes 
that gives the University its distinctive mandate. Its fulfilment will requ"*re 
not only significant practical contributions to solving problems through research, 
training and dissemination of knowledge, but also success in establishing a 
system of vigorous processes that institutionalize international intellectual 
collaboration on a scale that has never before been attempted. 

13. The participants in the working meetings gave considerable attention to a 
wide variety of considerations concerning fulfilment of the University's mandate. 
In addition to making proposals for meeting its substantive purposes, they 
expressed strong views about how the University should fulfil its methodological 
and special purposes. 

lU. Among the themes that stand out from the discussions in all three meetings, 
the most emphatic was lack of confidence in existing institutions as effective 
instruments for coping with the complex problems in the three priority areas. 
The experts seemed to believe that few existing research and training institutions 
possess the capacity to bring together the full range of perspectives and 
expertise needed to cope with critical issues of world hunger, development and 
natural resources. They expressed hope chat the United Nations University would 
become an instrument for putting knowledge together in more comprehensive and 
useful forms because it is not shackled by the organizational and philosophical 
restrictions that have grovm up in most academic institutions and other research 
and training organizations. Repeatedly the Un-'^^orsity was urged to innovate in 
organizing new combinations of disciplines and expertise and new multidisciplinary 
and transdisciplinary methods of inquiry and training. 

15. In v;hat might seem, a contrasting frame of mind, the experts also strongly 
emphasized that the University should bo deeply concerned with conservation 
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of :Lnher'.i.1.:od cul.tnroj:, indif^Gnoua technolo/^ios and natural environrncntn . There 
v/as conaidcrubio roflocLion in zho discussions of clisenchantrriCnt witli 
indiscriminate '*!noderni7,ation" and witli wholesale importation of popular v;3.1ues 
and x^ractices of the r.ost arrrrressive and hi/^hly publicized cultures. The 
ir.oetin(7,s revealed stronr^ feelings that humanity is in danger of losinf^ the 
richness of its civilizations alon^^ v/ith the bea.uty and vitality of its natural 
environjr.ents . The University v;as urged to become an innovative force in liolpin/;^ 
to conserve local cultures, values and natural settinp^s. Many of the prop;rajnmo 
recommendations reflect this concern. 

l6# Tho experts ur;red the University to become an agency for the improved 
anticipation and conceptualization of problems, to provide forums for asking 
important questions ond ceekinf;' clear, uiicful defini Lions of major problems 
confronting the world. The University was thus urged to become an agency through 
v/hich the world would be helped to anticip3.te problems b. "ore they become crises, 

17. Another strong emphasis in the meetinr ^ v/as conc^.n with the practical 
application of '.:r;.ov7ledge. The University ' xs urKOr' o make itself into an agency- 
for rinding out 'r'v/ knowl je is not more •; '^^ -■ L.;. . oly applied and what is needed 
to reino^'O 1 i.rp.rcrlr.i^fi to tiie application of knov/ledge. The scientists,^ scholars, 
ccluCv?.tors ojiQ. oifici-J.r, gatI:erod at these meetings believed that there is much 
iirix^ortaiit in^orr^.ati on alree.dy genera.tod that has not been applied to serious 
problo?!'^ ooM front i a^^ huinanity . 

1<3, It was repeatedly pointed out that academics tend to consider tlioir tasks 
conpleteJ. whan results of their v/ork are published in scholarly journals and tend 
to feel Little responsibility for seeing that their contributions are made 
available in forms decision-makers find useful. The University was urged to 
assiime responsibility for digging out and communicating valuable information. 
It was also urged to concern itself with helping to overcome the political, 
administrative ^nd economic barriers that prevent practical applications of 
useful knowledge. The r.ost dramatic example cited \ras the failure to prevent the 
ravages of the Gahel drought after decades of research on arid zone problems • It 
v/as pro2;OGed that the University should m.ake this an example and orgoiiize studies 
to determine v/l;y so much inform.ation has been of such little use. 

19 • The experts were deeply concerned about tlie problems of educating decision- 
makers. They advocated that the University include iriultidisciplinary training 
of decision-makers and more effective informing of decisibn-makers among its 
major responsibilities. Great stress v:as thus placed on the potential ro] e of 
the University 'as a source of communication • Unlike many scholarly jiij'esscs, whose 
px^incipal audience is made up of scholars themselves, the United Nations University 
Press v/as seen, at least in part., as an instruL.-nt for reaching those v/ith the 
poorer to make policy decisions, v/ho^ it v;as stated ,j are often not properly 
inform.ed about world .jonditions. 

20. At all three reetingSj tl:e participants strongly endorsed the metiiodological 
purpose of th.e University, i.e., to accom.plish its v/ork through creating networks 
and linkages amcng institutions and scholars around the world. The tliought v/as 
eraphatically expressed t:iat a genuine need now exists for a world-vide inrstitution 
that can create and sustain effective opportunities for scholars to collaborate 
on major \/orl'i pro!\le:':p tlirough netv/orks and linkages. 
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In j:ij!:!:"arv, t!;o /"iuiciclirios propc^^ed Tor the University hy the OAperts 
c.jiita'.'no'! Ih'jiio ci'irth:»L;eL; : 



(a) ^ Innovation in orf^;anizin(3 ..-osear^h and trnTpin^];., avoidin(5 the disciplinary 
rv.v-^trictlorv..; that limit the of fcctivcncsj. or much acadomic work and exploitin[$ the 
i'rcoa:::i the b'ui vovaity enjoy::! to dej>art rrom tradition; 

(b) Conservation of inlicrited culturcr. , technolo[>;ic3 and environiaonts , 

(c) Anticii\'iti(,>n cmd conceptualization of j^robleins; 

(d) Practical a])nlication of knovled{;^e^ 

(o) Co.'.iniuniuaition , particularly to decision-makers; 

(r) i'ot;v7or]:s and lirika^^ec an:onf; inytitutionr, and scholars. 

'Vhesc cinphaseG can be classified in two cate^^ories of proces.ses for t}ie 
Llnivc r.'.iby; those hrj.vinf'; to do with defining problems and those havin^^ to do v;ith 
snlvin;;'; ;'rcro:U:r.!S , botii (;f which are er.inontly f,erniane to an intellectual 
institution os t'il-:i ishcd for the practical benefit of humanity. 



i-el r.in/- to define pi-obloins 

23. Lo-ically it^is part of tlie University's task as a world-vide intellectual 
resource to take initiatives in seekinf;^ to anticipate, conceptualize and define 
major ])rvoblenis. If any or^^anization should help perform such functions for the 
world, an institution called the United Nations University should surely do so, 
'^^i: cr^])}3asis on seekinir to help in clarifyinf^ major conceptual problems is 
essential to tlie distinction betv/een a university and other types of agencies 
that arc rcsponsib'lo for coping with current issues. 



Helpinr, to solve problems 

In addition to helping to define problems, the University is urged to help 
solve .problems through the practical application of knowledge in research, 
training and communication programmes. It is taken for granted that through 
research the University will help to create new knowledge, T-Jhat the experts 
expressed particular concern about was the failure of many existing institutions 
to attend to the application of the knowledge . they create. They repeatedly 
emphasized the need for the United Nations University to set an example to other 
universities 3 particularly in developing countries, in this respect. The 
problem-solving approaches the experts felt most relevant are the need to be 
innovative in handling subject-matter and methods of inquirv and training and the 
need to be concerned with conserving the cultural and physical inheritance of 
humanity. 



25 • 'i'he distinctive procedures suggested to the University for implementing 
th-ese processes are the development of strong and active linkages among scholars, 
institutions and policy-mcJkors and a very deliberate effort to communicate 
throu^'h nn effective x>rograrnme of meetings and publications. The vmrl; of the 
b'nivei'sity can t)ius bo seen in a continuum commencing witii the definition of 
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problems to vigorous ciTorts to help solve them throu/^h research and trainin/- and 
by maKin(5 knovic«l/^o iriore readily available whore it is needed. 



III- GUMI-mRIES OF V/ORKING riEETTrlGS 



A . V/orld huuf^er 

1 . " State of the art' ' 

26. ^ The report on the \Torking Moetins on World Hunger states that increar.ed 
agricultural production and reduction in the rate of population grov/th are already 
receiving high priority attention within; the United Nations system, but that 
serious deficiencies ex?:st in training of specialists in areas of post^harvest 
food science and technology and nutrition and In communication of informaition 

in these fields. 

27. The "state of the art"" is described in these terms: "quantitative and 
qualitative food losses are estimated to be between 20 and ho per cent in 
developing countries^'; food science and technology institutions in those countries 
lack sufficient compete'it research workers; there is "a world shortage of persons 
especially trained in nutrition needed for teaching, research and for the 
execution of nutritional programmes" including persons who can ''further nutrition 
and food objectives in national planning"; "critical communication gaps between 
basic and applied scientists and betv^een scientists and decision-makers", 

?8, The report also states that "food production is not enough. Food must be 
effectively conserved, distributed and consumed if Imnger is to be prevented and 
health maintained". It points cut that "low income groups in many areas simply 
have so few resources that th.ey cannot buy or produce enough of even the simplest 
foods to satisfy their nutritional needs ... Clearly, such low income groups can 
only be helped by incrc-r.s::::^ their income or by providing them greater access to " 
the means of food production". It argues that "in addition to present large- :ale 
efforts to improve primary food production, there is an urgent need to consider 
other means of achieving increased food supplies and to ensure the adequate 
distribution and consumption of food". 



2- Straterdos for the United I-ations University 

29- The report urges th.at the World Hunger Programme of the United Nations 
University concentrate on the better conservation and utilization of food already 
produced through the application of technology to prevent post-harvest losses, as 
well as measures to improve the distribution and consumption of food. In addition, 
the report proposes that the University promote "active co-.operation among 
agriculturalists and nutrition and food scientists ... to relate agricultm-al 
improvement programj7:es rr.ore closely to human nutritional needs, and the greater 
introduction of nutritional considerations into national planning and social 
development". 

30, TJie meeting on hunger recor:mended that these objectives be pursued tlirough 
"a \7orld-wide netv/ork of ai^cociatod international training and research centres, 
along witli a series of applied, operational or mission-^oriented research 
programmes". It suggested that "the network of training and rosearcli centres 
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r..i,.;i.;i. .)t' ■. i- n\ of n:..::^ h:; ■ -l.tvl :i ns l:\tu';;i on:.: vit:i cle^trly nulti.. and 
ii tc. r--dis<.' *.t.l Li-j.!-;/ c-ii^rt: .1 "! ri. ! t\n' Mrwv:! fi i vi ; udMriacvf'l trdinxn^': and CApf^-ionce . 
'.i: r^ i;n.!. vr»r.-ity ' :^ :t o :■(■.■■ i rcli j.r;r, - c;.,!:!::;-^ j>lK-?n:i.ci -mr^i^jt oT aclivibior^ in both 

ilo i-ci .>rt fv:-.: i"oi-r i >-\'.:.oi'j ty ur^;;;:; for trainiti;;'; and ror^c^jrcli: 

(^) i'laK-i t:'on i'^./d G"'!jr^C'tivcL; in uoveioj).^iont planniTi^;; 

(h) A^- i-ici..luiJi';i i v.;-oai;oi-ior)/iOr.(3 anf'i n-itrition intcrf Jic:on . 

'il r.-ijor fuo'-tlnni; or the nc:'tv;ork \/cjnId be "(a) to proviclo aclvn.ncod trninin:^. for 
i%-l[c\:r jMul i;(.:l!:.^l'ir::, : (b) in o-piM-o^jriatc f:oo^':raphic areas, to promote the 
c:::\' jbor'>.:nt of a core of a:;i";ocIntod inGtitu.txonr. v/itli inulticUi-ioiplincr'^y food and 
iiutrltM'n t:':'.'L:)il^'ti en I'or c clvirnced trainin;-- and rericnrch, (c) to improve 
■;::eviv'!.in i'' / rorK-'ii'cl c. ::[;ete?^ces in ai'^ar; f';crnanc to food and nutrition in 
re::aLcu ov petcn tic^J.ly rcjn,tcd in.;Lit i^.tions and provide more advanced traininr-^ for 
their ver:;onnel '. (d) to proj .ote nnd su]-)nori:. excellence in ap}x1.iedj operational 
er r:i:.::-:iet\ -or i'jnte": vo:-;-:-^:-. 'ch and (e) to pi-oniote teclmoloc^,/ and ]inov;]ecbviO tronsfer 
in t!:o ]:)r.' o.fity ar'oas the ]^ro«';ran:.::e' . 

j} . 'i'he report on \rorld hum.'.ov r^ive:: detailed recommendat ion^:^ for the 

i, .;>lc'eo<itaL:ion of tlij p)'0/-raj:i:::e« It .re:oiu.vendf; that tlic Univerr.ity move raichly 

to Ofitablinh poor rcvie;r meehnnisnir; for de:7i(^;nat inc aseiociated inr.titutioncs , for 

the- :--..v'ird of fell0'.7:i:l-.ipn nnd seholar.shipr, , and for tlie support of research 

aetivitieii - it also ref>".ri:iuend'.; the errtaiainliiiient of a technica]. ad^aeory 

CO; :r:ittee to provide cotvtin^iin^-; review of the Univer^^ity ' n ern-oin^^ world hunyer 

p-ferr:'ir!i:ne . 

[\ . r r O; -a'-'^- : ''-'e re c i^vv.r.cv) ^.1 n,t i o n g_ 



P D t • 'h/^^ves t foofi^t echnolor-^y 

The report defines; p03t-harve::;t food techno].ory a;3 "an interdisciplinary 
apDlication of ccience aod technolo/;.y and manap;ement practicor. ... to conserve 
I'ood and iir=provc, to tlie extent po5rdl;j.c% :t:f> nutritional quality to laeet human 
need..". It ix-^int:^ on'c that there are many traditional technolor;iey f or preparinfT. 
and pi'Ocor;.'jinr. food that covil.d aid in solvinr, the probleia and that "tl'Cee cesorye 
inerear.eri attention before nev? teeh]^olo,^:iea arc introduced". It su(:r.e';to that it 
would be dor^ir:dac to Hurvey, identify and sec:k to understand tlice,o toclmolof'ies 
■\/it>i a view to t*r':nr. frs r-min^^ them into modeiTi sciunce-based oi-.e^". 

The report prc>:K>:-e:'. that "hi/;';h priority be ppven to dctorr.i nation of the 
T.at.nve and narnitude or food lojnes" because "information available on the noture 
r.-nd !va-nn: lejde uf food lossea is lii.n led'\ It rocoinriends th?tt a study of this 
L-robJOs-^ b:v inode in selected countries to help policy-makers understmid its 
i::POrtauee. 

■•j);. The re;K;rt sue,f;e:vts th-jx "the ! .:'r];etinr; system should also be eonsieered in 
nl^Mc for nreven till;: i'o-fj vasta-e". 11 s\r-';ests the "need to develop a system of 
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!niu'I\*L i fi; ; ■Uim/C'I' .:■? 1. i.li G tri l.^ut ^on to roac;i tlio lar.-^'? rra']orily in dovolopin/^ 

35. The report i".^co:r^.cr,dr, other spcc'iTic ror^onrch toplcfs in post~:-'Q.rvor't 
iL-ohnolo,'T^y : incroa-in;^ t:-.c direct iku^ of a;' ricultur:.)! product^! foj; lii;i^an 
coni3U!:.nt ion c-.nd dcvolo: l.v; iVodi; ami feed iid AtiiroL": of :ru;h bioiOf{ic:aj. val.ue , 
utilir.aticu of the hy-pr'.."r,':t;-; of food and a/^iricaltural proccsrsin^''; induGtrie:j. 

36. With rc-;:Ji*d to tr;^ ir.i n.-; i\\ the field of por3t-hHrve^3t tcruVmolory , the report 
states : 

''*!ariy food cionce and technolu(-y trainin/^, re:-:earch and developracnt 
institutions in the dr.velcpirti'; counJ ?-ie:j have not "been ab3.e to make 
si(5nifioant ccntrihutions to tlio rjoiutic^n of problems of hunp.or for v/ant of 
coiipetent ro:?.:ar''h ^■•orkers ca]jabie of identify! nf>; problous of socio-econoniie 
ni[.ni f icance 3 v-ndevtnkin.^ v:oll-or/^anized interdi ^^ciplinary projects for 
th'.:ir Goluticn, and coi-inlcting vrcrk v/ithin a tiir^e tar.'^ot ... A sound 
profirar.jr.e for training rc:^o?arch workers and teachinf^ staff should be 
or,*^ani/:ed by the United ^!ations lj)jiiv'::rsity ... to help overcopie /nanpov/er 
shorta.':es and help to ai'coJorate the dcvelo -Jinent of needed trainin.:^ and 
r e s e ai* ch i n s t i t ut i o v s n d i n d 1 is t r i e s . " 

- • ' ^trit ional nocd_s_ 

37* With re;^ard to hu:::an nut.itioTial needs ^ the rei^orb points out that "major ryip3 
rerriain in cur '-.novledi^e of the quantitai^ive relationships between th.e intake of 
ener(cy and individual nutrients and human h.ealth and performance" and that "such 
quantitative infcrrr.aticn is needed in planning measures to ameliorate present 
v:orld problems of -lunrcr ond malnutrition'^. Specific researc)i projects proposed 
are: huMan nutrie^ib rcquireir.cnts and the capacity of food to fulfil them, 
nutritional needs of :r.oti:er3 and children., and dotenninants of food iiabits and 
!::ethcdolof:;;ies f':>r tlieir improvement « With refv-rd to trainin/7; in this area,, the 
report states: 

''It is veil recognized that t he-re is a world shortafTe of persons 
especially trained in nutrition needed for teachin/"^;, research and for the 
execution of ::utritional pro/i;rairir.es . Tlvj United Uations University should 
accept tir's -^s one of its main rer:::onsi])ilit ies , with nn emphasis on quality 
and standards of trainin/3.'* 

Do' oloor.ent -ol inuii n:; 

33. Tn con no /.ion vitli nutrition and food objectives in developnient plannin.-';, the 
report st.vbjs: 'It is es^^cntial tliat econoinic plarn^inr, concerned with r;icrO"/^oa]s 
such as increasin-: the .^roL>s national product and improvini!; the brjl^mc^e of tra(3e 
also bcfrie into aceount :ilcro-ccnsef|.uences for nutrition.^ health and social welfare 
o f ind i v i d v.: a J. s . *T : . e r; e co n .7 e qucnc e s a r e o f b e n i / '.no red oi- not ,'^i ve n u if j ' i c i ent 
attention". The rc]:ert ar,a,X'S th.at 'the United Nations University h..'is an 
important oi;po:!i'tbriity to further nutrition nrui j'ood ob/j^-ctivos in na.tionj.l 
planninr^ by cnL-iorin:-- r;.ultidasoiplinri.ry trarnin/^ centres e<:>ncerned with 
nutrition plJinni'v*, s'Ls^portinq Gpeciflc research i^rojeets that contrib'nfce to thto 
uovolc. :..cnt of i^.•^!:\.J:)i;■M ,s Tor iritrociuein,"; nui^ritional on, jeetivrs into (ievc J,ofj;Tient 
plrinniru- - an:i C'lisiL^tinr: in blie i?xclian,':e of relevant inff.^r:•1;^.Lion ar'ion,''; p'l vnnina, 
ardencies and -xc'iry^ic institutions"''. 24 
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39. Concornin/, intor l':,cfM: LGtv;t:en foo(3 srioncc and tochnolo;^y, nutrition and 
uKricultur.-.l production, trie roport iiw^,f:Ci:l:'j tluit the primary need Is coir^rnuni cation 
'•nakin/-; avai.U-iblo knov/lcdr.o of niitrition-i]. nocdo and of applicable food science 
and tocr.rif. >ir';T a^'ricultuTTil e<:onc':iiL>tG and production Dl'-mner;-/' ... and 
trarii'. ferrinr- "inforiiKLt*.! -i on primary food production possibilities and lin;itations 
to c:-:po)*tj- in tlie fi*:^\ds of human rmtritic/j, food technolOj-^y , af;r;ricultural 
ecoriOMics, do vcloi 'notit pl.-nmir..^ , plan^ crop science., anii.ial liusLandry, animal 
))roduct processin,^; and fisheries". The report sufs/i;ests worksn.ups, short courses, 
ser.-iinars , conferences and provision for visiting lecturers as useful devices, 

♦^•rO. For alJ the suhject areas in*which research and trainin^^, are recomrr.ende'-^ , the 
importance of a vi(;Orous conrr.unications prof);ranii::e to the realization of 
United nations University object-'ws is stressed. The report discusses various 
traininr'; activities, fellowship prc^^raiviines , continuinr.; education, and 
cofriinunications , In cifiphasizinrT the role of communications in accomplishing the 
University' s responsibilities it states : 

"The cncourager.ent of the transfer of basic infor:^ation needed for the 
identification of problems in need of attention, for the developn:ent of 
solutions and for the implementation of solutions to problems of world hunger, 
ani for tlie stimulation of individuals needed for advancement in the conquest 
of world hunger should, therefore, be major thrusts of this central activity 
... There are critical communication gaps between basic and applied 
scientists and betw-^^en thiO scientists and decision-makers that need to bo 
fil].od by organi:>:ing m.ultidisciplinary group meetings, bringing together 
knowledge from different disciplines to bear on the resolution of human food 
and nutrition problems 

. Rector's con i^cf - ts_ 

hi. The report on this meeting provides the University with a specific and 
coherent set of recommendations that coincide to a high degree with criteria set 
forth ill the Charter and the deliberations of the Council for the work of the 
University. Pressing world problems are identified., other United Nations work is 
taken into account, a programme of research, training and dissemination of 
knowledge is proposed that requires the use of inultidisciplinary international 
centres organized into maitually-supporting networks. The needs of the developing 
countries are foremost and the initial v^ork proposed would be undertaken in 
develojiing countries. The United Nations University is urged to move quickly and 
decisively in a field in which the experts v/ho attended the meeting believe there 
are serious deficiencies in knowledge, training and comjnunication that have 
serious impacts on human welfare. This would seem to constitute an exceptionally 
strong case for a United Nations University programme as well as an effective 
dem.onst ration of the need for an organization with the mandate of the University. 

hP.^ There are otlier jjioints of view about this subject. As stated above, the 
report says that "lov; income groups in many areas simply have so few rose -^s 
that they cannot buy or produce enough of even the simjplest foods to sati. 
their nutritional ncv>ds'' and that ''such low incom.e groups can only be hel]' . by 
increa'^.ing their inco^'io or by providing them greater access to the means of food 
T^'oductiorf'. It proposes that "the marketing system should also be considered 



in plniKi for proventiiu^ food va.stagc" and point-j out '*tho need to develop a systen 
of marketing, and/or pliyi3ical distribution to reach the lar^^e majority in 
devolopin-; countries vho arc outoide the rncirket econon:y''. But this is not the 
rain thrust of tlie report, /liich it mipjit be for others concerned with the problem 
of vorld hun/^er, 

U3. This report is concerned largely with nutrition and with post-harvest food 
teclinolor'v, which, an noted above, it defines as ''an interdisciplinary application 
of science and technolo^^y and manaGement practices ... to conserve food and improve, 
to the extent possible, its nutritional quality to meet liuinan needs", and it 
advocates r^ivinf^ first considcra.tion to the study and improvement of traditional, 
indif^onous technolo/^ies . Some might arf^ue that developing, countries would be 
bettor off vithoul i ,])orting post-harvest technologies from abroad or trying to 
transform their tr.uJitional technologies "into modern science-based ones". 
V.'hatever its merits, this point of view would seem to be inconsistent \rith at 
least one of the basic purposes of the UKitod Nations University, which is to help 
the developing countries make effective use of the technologies of the 
industrialized world for their oi;n needs and conditions. 

UU. It would seem, in fact, that post-harvest food technology meets the 
specifications for the v;ork of the United Nations University exceptionally well and 
that, tied in as it is with a world-wide need to increase knowledge about 
Quantitative nutritional requirements, the proposed programme ^^rovides an excellent 
starting point for the work of the University in this area. 'T^he programme can be 
broadened later in light of other considerations an^^ points view, but initially 
v:hat is proposfrd ^loeir.s well suited to Uie basic purposes an^l ;esent capabilities 
of the University. 



^» numan and social de velopinent 

1 . "State of tiTe art" 

h5 mr-^bors of th^- Working Keeting on Human and Social Development were (]uite 

specific with regard to the "state of tlie art" in this field. The report states 
simply t/iat "research on development is in disarray": 

"Import substitution versus export promotion, industry versus 
apriculture, formal versus non-formal education, physical investment versus 
investment in human capital, free international trade versus regional 
integration and protection, triage versus aid to the neediest, balanced 
versus unbalanced growth, grov/th versus redistribution, employment versus 
cnvironrent, centralizat^' on versus decent rali 'nation, mo.ss participation versus 
professionalism, schooling versus deschooling, these and many other areas 
are under dispute." 

U6. The renort dramatizes this point by stating that "not only are changes w})ich 
are -.ugrested opposer] bitterly by interest groups likely to lose privileged 
positions, but there is often doubt about the right course to take and this aoubt 
arms those opposed to change". 

UT ^r^in^t this background, a variety of development needs that are not now 
adequately met and that should become objectives of the work of the United Nations 
University are set forth: 2 (j 



(a) Knl;n'/';einent of research and development rcsourcos directed to s})Ocific 
tochnoloi^,ic:.jl i)r()bloniij of poor counhricoa; 

(b) EnlarfiiGment of knowledge about the social and cultural impact of the 
spread of science and technology throu^!;hout the world and how that impact can best 
be accommodated to the maintenance and advancement of human values; 

(c) Unbiased and constructive reappraisals of present educational strategies 
and approaches world-wide; 

(d) Definition of "a better life" for various societies and determination of 
factors that facilitate or hinder the realization of improved life styles; 

(e) Assessment of the changing world role of the nation-State; 

(f) Co-ordination of studies of world r.odels and global issues; 

(g) Hew studies of present future world problems using more systematic 
research. 



2, St ratep;ies for the United Nations University 

kQ. The report states that "the United Nations University has a unique opportunity 
to clarify thought and action". This uniqueness is derived from the University's 
lack of disciplinary restrictions and its world-wide mandate. Great emphasis 
is placed on the need for the University to break down barriers - barriers 
between disciplines, nations ^ societies and cultures; between international 
agencies, intellectuals, creative artists and ordinary people; between those who 
think about the development process and those who are involved in it. 

U9, The report states: 

'•The fragmentation of the United Nations system^ which for historical 
reasons is made up of a number of specialized agencies and other organs 
responsible for education, health, agriculture, industry, labour, the 
environment, peacekeeping etc., has been an obstacle to viewing development 
as a unified system, in which all these factors act upon one another. We see 
the University as an integrating force that will not respect boundaries 
imposed either by existing disciplines or by established administrative 
agencies. In this way, the University can make an important contribution to 
the work of the United Nations, to the various forthcoming world conferences 
and, beyond that, to our understanding of development and to the effectiveness 
of development policies." 

50. The group considered the United Nations University well placed to conduct and 
encourage work that will break down barrier::; because it can bring together toam.s 
of scholars from different disciplines to undertake work that ignores the existing 
limits of academic subjects and is aimed at practical results. The University's 
autonomy and academic freedom are viewed as unique assets for assembling groups 
that include younger people as well as established professionals, thus increasing 
the possible relevance , practicality and realism of perceptions of world conditions 
The fact that the United Nations University must take a global rather than national 
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or ref^ional per; poctivo oiuibloG to conduct work that would "transcend the 
limitation imposed on our perception botli by over-simple world images and by the 
fragmentation of the world into se])arate units". 

51. The report stresses the importance of the University's "intellectual 
independence and academic freedom in a world wliere these vital attributes are 
becoming; increasin^Jy rare". It argues that the United Nations University 'Vould 
defeat its very reason for existence if it did not use its unique position as a 
world-wide forum and meeting ground j.or the articulation, comparison and 
confrontation of different ideas? and approaches". The University is seen as 
''especially fitted to investigate the world's variety and diversity of ways of 
living and styles of development and to explore alternatives imaginatively, but in 
hard detail, and so to coun^jract the trend toward uniformity and conformity". It 
says: 

"As an essential basis of this, it should set itself as one of its 
major aims the careful and critical assessment of existing facts and figures 
(often biased, unreliable and deficient) and the collection of n?=?w, more 
reliable and more usable statistics," 



The report adds : 

"Much of this is controversial and we are not all in agreement. But 
the University should not be afraid of controversy; on the contra^v? i't 
should encourage it. It should serve as a meeting ground for the articulation, 
coriiparison and conf rontatlv^xi of different approaches." 

3. Pro p;r ammo recommendations 

52. The report on human and social development recommends four areas of 
concentration for the University: 



(a) Improving the social relevance of science and technology; 



(b) Education for development; 

(c) Ways of life, communities and the nation-State; 

(d) V/orld models and global issues. 

53. Two of these areas are directed at immediate problems in the developing 
countries - the spread of science and technology and education for development; 
and two areas are concerned with topics which have profound long-range 
implications for societies and individuals everywhere. 
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In provinp: the social relevance of science and technology 

5U. With regard to its recominendations in the field of technology, the report 
states : 

"The basic question we suggest that the University address is what it 
can do to encourage the application of science and technology to reduce 
poverty, disease, and others of the world ^s ills and to encourage independence, 
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equality and prof',re:-^i; aiaon^ the world's societies ... This question applies to 
all counl;r'ior3, although the University will naturally concentrate initially 
on the problem:: of poorer countries." 

The report continues by pointing out that "the capacity to produce useful 
technology ii3 heavily concentrated" and that "iriuch more research and development 
work needs to be done on alternative modern technologies appropriate to the needs 
of developing countries" and that "much of this wjrk, although not all, should be 
done where the problems exist because of the value of learning by doing and because 
of the specific personal, social, climatic and ecological conditions \/hich the 
technology must servo". It states: 

"Therefore, we see as one main objective for the United Nations 
University the enlargement of research and development resources directed to 
specific problems of poor countries. In addition, the University should 
investigate the social and cultural impact of the spread of science and 
technology throughout the world and how this impact can best be used or 
modified to serve the values and aspirations of human beings. 

"The University should aim at research and training programmes which 
perform the same functions that are no\r performed (still imperfectly) by 
the international network of agricultural research centres - that is, to 
cluster at one place scientists working on a specific problem area, to use 
that place as a centre for training additional scientists mainly through 
their participation in the research ^ to link the research at the centre with 
the best relevant fundamental research going on in the world, and - most 
important of all - to link the research at the centre with continuous testing 
and application of the results so that the work of the researchers is 
constantly measured agidnst the real improvement in the level of the people 
affected," 

55. The report suggests that the United Nations University should attempt to 
speed up the process of adapting existing modern and traditional technology and 
inventing new technology by increasing and concentrating research resources, to 
increase the speed and effectiveness of the dissemination of the results of 
research, and to improve communications between researchers and those using the 
results* 

56. The experts recommended that the University should concern itself with the 
varied effects of the introduction of science and technology through studies 
involving philosophers, historians, sociologists, engineers and other scientists. 

57. The report proposes that the University commence its work in this area by 
appointing a leading expert to organize and lead exploratory work on the 
production of better technology. It suggests selecting two or three subjects 
concerning the diffusion of technology and establishing a task force for each. 
These task forces would examine what is presently being done in the world in the 
subject area, would assist the best work, would identify fields in which 
additional work seems promising > and would design research and training 
programmes accordingly. The report suggests that this exploratory work \/ould 
likely require most of 1976. 

58. In approaching questions concerning the social impact of the importation of 
science and technology, the report suggests beginning with a continuing study 
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group charced with the responsibility for designing a suitable research and 
training prograiMrie and including "widely informed historians, sociologists and 
economists who have thought deeply about the process of absorbing modern science 
in different societies, rather than persons whose main experience has been in 
thinking about science policy as governmental laws and regulations". 

59* J^n concluding this section, the report recommends that the University "take a 
world-wide initiative in supporting and encouraging bodies concerned with social 
responsibility in science ... and launch an inquiry into possible definitions of 
limits to, or danger areas in, various fields of scientific and technological 
inquiry, and attempt to formulate criteria for the limits of scientific inquiry 
in the light of explicitly formulated hioman values". 

Education for development 

60. V/ith regard to the deficiencies of education in the developing countries, 
the report cites: 

"... the failure to eradicate illiteracy and to create relevant skills and 
motivations, the financial constraints that hamper the spread of basic 
schooling, the unbalanced nature of many educational efforts the result 

in serious shortages of skilled manpower and the imbalances now so evident in 
several areas, the equally serious lack of trained managers and adequate 
organizations such as co-operatives leading to a lag in agricultural 
development, the extent to which all this has contributed to growing 
unemployment and to internal and external brain drains.*' 

61 • The report states that "whether it be in the developed or developing worlds, 
one fact is evident - that, in varying degrees, neither world has educational 
systems properly equipped to handle today's dynamics of change and to respond to 
the immediate needs of mankind". Despite the preat amount of attention already 
being given to this subject, the report states that "there is a major role here 
for the United Nations University* This is so because its autonomy should enable 
it to formulate research programmes that have as their goal the unbiased and 
constructive reappraisal of present educational strategies and approaches", 

62. The University is urged to investigate problems arising from the conflicting 
needs for use of world languages anQ desire to teach and comr/iunicate in indigenous 
tongues* The report states: "The impact of such choices on societies and social 
groups needs urgent consideration". The University is urged to examine non-formal 
education and to "act as a major initiator and facilitator" of innovations that 
aim at improving existing strategies, filling lacunae ex\d suggesting alternative 
approaches. The report recommends that the University undertake experimental 
work, seeding programmes and research on the adequacy cf formal schooling. It 
states: 

"It is here that the basic reappraisal of the present curriculum with 
regard to classification and categorization of subjects as well as of content 
is so badly needed in order to produce the skills and motivations relevant 
to our world. " 

63. The repjort recommends research on curriculum, educational outcomes of 
schooling, a nevr approach ignoring existing barriers between disciplines, the 
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rolevatico oV toiiclrini;, trainint^ pro{jrammor. for teachers and oducutors, the 
traininc of maruu'iGrf. in several areas, and the raore creative use of physical 
facilities. The experts proposed that to begin this v/ork, the University should 
establish a cormnittee to identify individuals and institutions with relevant 
competences. They also recommended a fellowship propravme to enable individuals 
to gather and communicate information concerned with improving education for^ 
development. They urged the University to utilize existing research and training 
centres and to consider the eventual establishment of its own institutes to 
undertake work not covered by existing centres. 



Waysof_l i_fo^^ ommunities and the nation-State 

6h. While the proposals in technology and education require sophisticated 
conceptualization and vigorous exercise of the creative imagination, they are 
focused on immediate problems. The second two prograinmes are concerned with 
problems of a more conceptual and less immediate nature. They are not, however, 
lacking in ultimate practical consequence to humanity. As the report points out: 

"Within the context of known natural resources and technology, it is 
physically impossible for everybod;y in the world to achieve the level of 
consumption now enjoyed by large segments of rich societies and small 
minorities in developing countries." 

New life style;; will be required, and towards this end the report proposes three 
questions for United Nations University research: (a) determination of what 
constitutes a better life for people in different societies, (b) determination 
of the factors that facilitate or hinder the realization of a better life, and 
(c) determination of means for removing restraints on equitable access to social 
resources. (The study of life styles was also recommended by the V/orking Meeting 
on the Use and Management of Natural Resources, this tine with a more specific 
focus on new life styles involving less resource use.) 

65. Research on life styles is recommended on both a comparative and historical 
basis. The University is urged to identify scholars and institutions and to 
constitute groups to undertake research designs. Responsibility for implementing 
research projects would be allocated to institutions whose activities would be 
co-ordinated by a committee set up by the University. The work would be based on 
comparative studies of different societies at various stages of economic growth. 
In addition, suitable scholars and institutions would be commissioned to conduct _ 
inventories of existing literature on styles of living and analyses of the data in 
this field. 

66 In addition to the recommended study of new ways of living there is another 
topic of great significance: the nation-State. The report points out that in 
the search for the kind of world community that could best serve the interests of 
human and social development, the nation-State is bound to continue to play a 
central role". Therefore it recommends that this be an area of major programme 
emphasis, particularly since the nation-State is now subject to many pressures 
which may cr.a-.ge its role over a period of time. The report recomm.ends a research 
programme to examine "ways in which the international system, the life of the 
nation, and the life of the individual and groups of individuals within the nation, 
act upon each other". It proposes that the University establish a working group to 
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explore the desirability and feasibility of a now international centre for the 
comparative tjtudy of national socio-economic structures. It suggests 
cormssioninr, reyoorch papers from existing researcli institutes and regional 
centres for the purpose of "documenting and analysing recent developments, 
especially in technology and in the distribution of power in various dimensions, 
between and within countries^'. 

World models and ^':lobal issues 

67. The fourth programme recommended has to do with understanding world models and 
global issues. It is first noted that there is a new awareness of "the global 
character of certain vital, pressing and interdependent issues confronting mankind". 
The report states that: 

"The United Nations University, by virtue of its very position within 
the United Nations family as well as the multidisciplinary approach, has a 
unique role to play in co-ordinating, encouraging and stimulating programmes 
both with regard to latent issues that have not yet reached global attention 
and at the interface between issues, old as well as new#" 

The report points out that many of these issues have been combined into models of 
the future world babOd on a variety of assumptions. The report states: 

"V/ith the purpose of helping national institutions and policy-makers to 
use research more effectively, we propose a programme to clarify and 
evaluate the assumptions on which various types of models which are 
influencing policy decisions around the world are based." 

The report proposes that the United Nations University "should put special 
emphasis on launching new research programmes for a more systematic treatment of 
present and future global issues", including such topics as violence, poverty, 
repression a,nd environmental deterioration. In connexion with world models, the 
experts suggested that "the function of the United Nations University might be to 
serve as an umbrella wide enough to cover all approaches, comparing them, 
clarifying and broadening them and stimulating new approaches, especially those 
including qualitative p.nd structural variables". The report states that "four 
areas -tie nc\T international economic order, self-reliance, over-consumption and 
a disarmed v;'orld - should serve as a guide to model-builders". 

68. The report recommends research on world indicators, on new issues facing 
hunianity and on cultural dimensions. Finally, it suggests a programme of 
training and communication related to all four programme areas, including the 
publication of a yearbook on world issues and the use of television techniques for 
coimnuni eating key ideas to remote areas of the world. 

Rector ' s comments 

69. The charge to the University in this report is strong. The United Nations 
University is urged to assume responsibility for "clarifying thought and action" 
in the complex field of research on development, which, it states, is "in 
disarray^'. The University is deemed qualified to develop this capability by its 
potential multidisciplinarity and inherent international nature. The report 
attaches profound importance to the value of these qualities. It asks the 
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Univcsity '*to break down barriers" not only between disciplines and nations and 
international af.oncies but also between tliinkers and doers throughout the world* 

70. It is widely agreed that solutions to many of the world* s most serious 
problems are hampered by inadequate multidisciplinary capabilities in the 
organizations that seek to oope with them* The amount of successful 
multidisciplinary work in the world is very limited* Organizing such work 
effectively rcc;uires very solid commitments > outstanding talent and substantial 
support. If the United Nations University is to make the promotion of 
multidisciplinary training and research one of its principal characteristics, then 
it will have zo give careful and sustained attention to findinf^ ways to facilitate 
such work. Multidisciplinarity is, of course, a means and not an end in itself. 
But it entails such major departures from the ways in which most of the world^s 
scholars and scientists have been trained and continue to v^ork that its 
implementation entails far more than a willingness to try new approaches. To 
employ this method effectively, the University will have to be on its guard to 
prevent the heavy tradition of the divisions among disciplines from dominating 
its work through sheer force of habit among scholars and scientists* This will 

be a complicated assignment. But if the University can demonstrate new and 
effective ways to conduct multidisciplinary research and training, its work can be 
of great value in helping to solve not only substantive problems but also 
conceptual and administrative problems that oeset academic institutions around 
the world* 

71. The report urges the University to take full advantage of its intellectual 
independence and academic freedom to develop its potentialities to provide 
non«political forums for the examination of new and controversial ideas* This 
conception of the potential "platform" of the University is highly consistent with 
the guidelines already set forth by the Charter and endorsed by the Counsel. V/hat 
must be determined is the strategy the University is to follow in attempting to 
realize the full potential of this freedom* 

72. Academic freedom, like multidisciplinarity, is a means by which the University 
will achieve its substantive purposes of helping to define and solve pressing 
global problems* In both cases, these are critical means and there are many 
potential obstacles to their full realization. Freedom to select topics for 
discussion, for research and training and for publication, and freedom in carrying 
cut these functions must characterize the University's work or else the very point 
of creating a United Nations University will be lost. The University must be 
willing to bear the burdens of encouraging controversy or else its chances of 
making original contributions to the anticipation and solution of major problems 
will be nullified. 

73» The recommendations with regard to technologies are specific: the appointment 
of an expert to organize and lead exploratory work on the production of better 
technology; the appointment of task forces for two or three subjects to determine 
what is being done and what is promising and to design research and training 
programmes in particular areas of technology diffusion; and the appointment of a 
study group to design a research and training programme on the impact of the 
spread of science and technology. It would seem appropriate to follow these 
recommendations* 



7^4 . The isocbion of the report dcaliru^ with education for development proposer the 
fippointmont of a coimnitteo to identify individuals and institutions to undertake 
work on curriculum, educational outcomes, now approaclies ignoring existing barriers 
bctv/oen di!3ciplinoi:; , the relevance of teaching, etc., which, again, would seem to 
be a logical way to begin work in thiiS complex field. It also urges investigation 
of the impact of the conflict between use of world languages and indigenous 
languages, a subject which warrants much further consideration. 

75. Considerable attention was given during the meeting to whether the 

United Nations University should enter the field of education when so many other 
agencies have been working in it. The response was emphatic, particularly from 
those most familiar with work being done by other organiziticns- The response was 
that no organization is undertaking the kind of fundamental examination of the 
purposes, conduct and results of education the participants had in mind. Other 
/groups are too closely tied to existing educational syste.is, it was reported, to 
be a,ble to conduct the fresh examination of conditions in education that is 
suggested. This would mean, of course, that groat care and ingenuity will have to 
be exercised in the selection of individuals and institutions to conduct studies 
in this field since most of those "professionally qualified" are parts of the 
very systems in question, 

76. There is a Utopian aura to the study of new life styles which is apt to incur 
negative responses from those whose attention is necessarily focused on meeting 
the demands of daily existence and of those who are skep-.ical about the ability of 
intellectuals to change the ways people behave. And yet lif.-^ styles do change and 
have changed dramatically in recent decades. Many of these changes are leading 
towards dead-ends. 

77. The challenge to an institution charged to be concern^-^d with '^pressing global 
problems of human survival, development and welfare" is whether it can organize 
the work of talented people - "intellectuals'" and others - have significant 
constructive effects on the ways people live. It could be exactly the kind of 
assignment that would malte maximum use of the University 's differences from 
traditional universities and other international agencies. If it were undertaken 
successfully with dramatic pi^actical results, there would be no question that it 
was a major fulfilment of the purpose for crej.-Ginn- +.'ie University. If it were 
handled as an "academic" exei^cise that had little impact on thought or action 
around the world, it would be an example of exactly the kind of dry "academic" 
research the University has been urged to eschew. 

78. In examining this proposal, the University must exercisa extraordinary 
care, because this would seem to be the kind of project that runs heavy risks of 
failure but contains the possibility of making unusually valuable ultimate 
contributions to human welfare. The Working Group on the Use and Management of 
natural Resources also made a recommendation for a study of life styles (focused 
on resource conservation), and when further consideration is given to these 
proposals, chey should obviously be considered together. The report makes the 
logical proposal tliat the University identify scholars and institutions to conduct 
research and constitute groups to undertake research designs. It also suggests a 
research programme on the changing role of the nation-State and a study of the 
feasibility of a new international centre for the com.parative study of basic 
national socio-economic structures. These suggestions would seem to warrant 
careful examination. o a 
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provide u coru:cnt.u.1iv-,i.v" pro.U^ct on a fraud scale th..t could l-stabli. the 
University ar, a prL^.c inl.ollcc:tun.l rcr,ov:roe for the world. Unquestionably the o i. 
enomo^s cofu.ion a.un. policy-nakor. and others about the cond.Uons n the 
world and direction, for the future. Unquestionably the chanees of error, oi 
udremcnt could be reduced if there v,ere a reliable world-vule ar.ency able to 
sunply accurate data ar:d predictionc and clear explanation., ^"d able to conduct 
studie. of policy alternatives without biaa . Unquestionably, this could be the 
^es on:-ibility of the United Nations University, but it would have to be a major 
con-Sieni anl its value would have to be thorourhly denon.trable . -uch more .tudy 
mu.^ be civen to thi. proposal before it can reach the state of a progrannne 
recommendation . 



C . lJsea^idjnanar^ejit__o^^^ 



1 . "Sta te of t he art' ' 

80. The merabers of the Uorldnf- Meeting on the Use and I'^anaeement of ^j^^^^^l 
Resources observed that liraitations on the amount of resources available in the 
vorld and the nature of resource consumption patterns dictate that changes in 
life styles must be made. They emphasized that life style changes will be 
extremely difficult and will require extensive investigation, analysis and 
experimentation. Because research capabilities are concentrated in the 
indusirialired world, they felt that a very deliberate effort needs to be made to 
dJre t res arch attention^o resource problems of developing countries o help thera 
acquire the capacity to adapt technology from abroad and to preserve and enhance 
useful indigenous technologies. They believed that the 

resource manarement in developing countries require deep study and will require new 
conceptual approaches. They perceived formidable obstacles - social cultural 
noUtical a^d economic - to the effective utilization of scientific knowledge in 
Scis^on mSing and a lack of understanding on the part of decision.nakers of the 
full implications of many resource problems. 

81. However, the experts took an optimistic position on the ability of humanity to 
cope with natural resource problems: 

"Ue believe the proper institutional, political, attitudinal, technological 
and economic changes can be undertaicen and that man will be able to devise 
development options for the use of resources that can not only help him to 
melt a vide variety of human needs but also will be compatible with ecological 
potentials and constraints. ... It is this confidence in ultimate management 
possibilities, in the feasibility of change, in direction, in imagination, 
that underlies the efforts of the United Nations University. 

82. This optimistic view is conditioned by warnings of the 

changes that must be made, of dangers in changing too fast and indiscriminately, 
and of the need to combine willingness to innovate with respect for existing 
^hievements. The report points out that "a transition period to what is nowadays 
deferred to as 'new life styles' is likely to be extended and beset by problems . 
It is im.portant, therefore, "that experimentation and forward > "hich must 

occur at the risk of worse dangers, be done with constant attention to both the 
time scales and locations involved". ... '^Change is a must. But while various 
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-Mirt-. of tho voi-hi ovoLvo Loward new rormr. of i;ocial oreani^ation and a different 
relationshiu Lo tho natural environment, wc must also be conscious of our 
achievements to date .-ukI make the best use of their valuable elements . ... ihe 
tusk, therefore, is to combine a healthy respect for innovative thinking and doing, 
and a questioninr, attitude toward received doctrine, with determined attacks oa 
ailinr comi^oncnts of contemporary structures and practices that seem to impede a 
duller and more efficient, i.e. less resource-demandine satisfaction ol human needs , 

83. The report states: 

'Mjhat wc must ultimately strive for is a sustainable level and pattern 
of livin.-. In that context, the notion that the major limiting factors to 
man's achievements are socio-political, institutional and behavioural does 
not exclude that there are biological and physical outer limits beyond which 
man must not po if the integrity of the carrying capacity of ecosystems is 
going to be preserved." 

8U The report draws attention to "the dairage that can be - and has been - caused 
by the replacement of indigenous practices in the developing countries by 
technologies from the industrialized world". It states that "this contrasts with 
an approach that would search for the roots of local practices and beliefs, test 
their validity and combine them with the best that modern science and technology 
have to offer". ... "Essential to progress in this field is a strengthening or, 
when it does not exist, the establishment of the capacity in developing countries 
to receive and digest the scientific and technological information that is 
available in the world." 

85. Mong the main emphases in the report is the point that concern over resources 
has stimulated an enormous amount of research, but that "the momentum behind this 
ma s Of studLs is centred in the developed countries" and "the questions asked and 
tS answers and knowledge forthcoming are appropriate to their circumstances and 
needs". The report continues: 

"On]y through a deliberate effort will it (the research enterprise) attend to 
locally conditioned needs, such as, for exaitiple, the broad area connoted by 
the term 'intermediate technology', problems centred on tropical soils and 
forests and so forth. At the same time, research workers across the 
developing regions who are dealing with such problems directly suffer from 
inadequate contacts v/ith each other." 

86 The report draws attention to a nmber of specific problems facing the 
developing countries in attempting to cope with resource problems: 

"Inpedinents ... may lie in the field of technology, economics and management, 
sociology, or elsewhere. They may be rooted in failure to formulate the 
right ouestions-. lack of success in finding the answers; poor choice of 
incentives to apply knowledge; or the overriding importance of some societal 
objective other than the steady improvement of human welfare. 

87 The report suggests that attention needs to be given to "the great li^^^lihood 
of'increP.ed capital investments .hat many develooing countries will be unable to 
°ffrd :^hout aid". It points out the importance of studying price formation for 
resources and that the need for "proper distribution" offers significant 
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oppoi'taiuj t.i»'L; Tor r<\*;».\'!i^'li , l;lio rL*:;u'l (-1; ui' v/hich oan ])r^.*ven(; coshly (irui ])i-rha]K; 
pors LulcMil; di rnocat ioiii'. in the j^rodut.: I. ion .'uui conr,uia]Vuion of resources" » For thei:jc 
renGonr. , "it ii5 iiajjoi'bnnt l.o int;ef.vn.te rc^ijourco marrif.c.'inent polieios v/ith diiveiophient 

^S'J^'lLCjy}^' fot' tliu Uni ted rJatiorKS U n iversity 

88. The report, provided the Univerr.ity a clear rationale for work in thi:; area, 
n^uaely, that oliere are imporbant research and training; needLJ in the ui^'.e and 
inana[];e]nent of natural resources that", are not now adequately served and therefore 
need the University ' r» abtenblon. Thuse include conceptual problems, X)^<^^lGms in the 
fvpplication of existing, knowledge, probleras in policy-raal^vin^ and manap.cmenb , 
jjroblems concernin(5 the development of the re:3eareh and administrative resources in 
developin^^ countries, and tc?chnical problems concernint^ specific natural resources: 
land, water and energy. 

89. The reporb sbates that: 

^'Growing numbei'J of private and (governmental groups and organizations 
have pointed to the complexities associated with natural resources problems - 
the depletion issue; the common property nature of much of the environment 
and the consequent tendency to overstress ecosystems; the interaction between 
the different resources illustrated by energy flows or ocean-atmosphere-land 
surface connexions; and the variety of remedies and improvements that reside 
in changing patterns of production, consumption and distribution as well as 
changing social, political and institutional modes," 

In recocnizin^;^ the role the University could play in meeting the challenges that 
these complexities represenb, the report adds: 

"V/e cannot emphasize too strongly that good resource management must 
be a central preoccupation for the United Nations University, and it should 
be reflected, in the University's strategy to project closer relationships 
between resource management and over-all development policies," 

90. The conceptual problems to which the University is urged to give attention are 
those concerned with "integrating resource management policies into a wide variety 
of development strategies", for which a specific project (Comparative studies in 
decision-malting and "economic" resource management) is proposed, and new life-style 
analysis, for which a specifij project is also suggested » 

91. The report reveals deep concern with the problem of the failure to apply 
knowledge effectively. It proposes that the University make this problem a major 
subject for its attention. It urges the University "to examine ways to identify and 
surm.ount obstacles - social, cultural, political and economic - to the effective 
utilization of scientific knowledge in decision-mal'xng" and suggests a specific 
study (Assessment of the application of scientific know '^dge to arid lands problems) 
to provide a dramatic example, 
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3. ProKi""""'*-' rcooiiiiiiondfit ions 



92. Tho projects recommended in this report rofer to both cenci-al problems of 
roaourcc u-jo and m:.uia(3oment and to prob] .-mii related to specific reaouveos. Projeots 
that deal with c^^neral problems are; (l) .'.r.jjefis.iiont of the application of 
scientific knov/ledgc to arid lands problems (a particular example of a generul 
problem); and (2) new life styles involving less resource use. Several of the 
projects reeoiumendod are concerned with resource raanacement: (l) comparative 
studies in decision-making and "economic" resource manacemont; (2) coastal zone 
management and development; (3) water resources mana{j;emont ; and {h) manacoment of 
natural areas. Recommended projects havinf- to do with specific resources are: 

(1) non-conventional energy sources and (2) non-energy use of fossil fuels: 
alternative and competitive uses; as well as the studies invclving water _ resources 
mentioned above. Several recommended projects are concerned with specific types of 
areas: (l) ecological b.-.^is for rural development in the huraid tropics; and 

(2) noa-intensivo poor-lai.d agriculture; as well as studies involving arid lands, 
coastal zones and natural areas included in other topics. 

93. A irief description of each of those proposed projects is given below: 
Projects concerned with general problems 

1. Assessment of th e application of scientific knowledge to arid land problems 

Despite a grj deal of research over the past 25 years on arid land problems, 
major mismanagement and disastrous droughts continue to occur. Arid landresearch 
represents an area in which audit on past research could be valuable and indeed 
essential, both for its own sake and as a pointer for the future. The ^ 
United Nations University could be in a unique position to carry out this kind ol 
audit, identifying the reasons why scientific findings for coping with and land 
problems were successfully implemented in some countries but failed in others . As 
veil this research audit might be regarded as a prototype for continuing _ _ 
investigations by the United N3.tions University into the reasons why scientific 
and technological findings that can improve man's lot are neglected or fail to be 
adequately impl-r iented in some countries, but succeed in others. 

2. Ilev: life zt:[le s involving less resource use 

Triggered partly by the oil crisis, a number of socially innovative experiments 
hvve been 'initiated in different parts of the world with the explicit aim of 
achieving less wasteful resouvce use through the exploration cf new life styles and 
consumption patterns. Kost of these "social -eriraents" are carried out in 
isolation, however, and it is seen that the .ed Nations University may have an 
iraportrnt and very timely role in bringing together some of the most significant 
pronor..nts of those experiment? so as to provide coherence, discipline and a forum 
for exchange of experience. Experiments of particular interest would incxude 
Pspects of recycling production patterns, miniaturization, increased durability of 
goods, low-energy farming, zerc-energy growth, self-reliant decentralized 
production of food, goods, nnd health delivery patterns. 
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^ • Coinparntive ;->t U'li oL; in clec ir> ion-]n.''.k i nf'; and "economic" .resource man ar.ei:ir'nh 

All countries aro confronted by the neod to mnko chv.ae()3 about tluj uuc of 
rc:;ource:', 'ind, in doinf, ::5o, to deal witli a variety of economic, i)Olitical, s-.ocia.l 
and environmental coals. Tlio Unitud Natioui? UniverLiity could be incbruMeuLal in 
co-ordinating a pro(.';ramiiie which \/ould enable various countries to learn the 
analyses and practices of otliers, thereby onrichint^ the decision-makinrr procerus in 
all. There is a lar^^c number of important cases that could benefit from this 
comparative studies approach. Of special concern would ha the evaluation of tlio 
potential for the reduction of inefficiencies by better re:^ourcc manac^ement , 
particularly throu^^^h the elaboration of non-waste techno].o^;ies , more efficient 
production-consumption cycles, and enerf,y conservation systems. 

2 . Coastal zone mana.n;ement and development 

Planning for optimum use of the resources of the oceans, the sea~beds and the 
littoral is an urgent world need to which the United Nations University could 
admirably respond. Coastal zone management requires a multisectoral approach in 
dealing with many varied and controversial issues, ranging from the control of 
resources on the continental shelf and environmental impact of coastal development 
to the socio-economic effects on large segments of the world's population who live 
in these zones. The United Nations University could establish, in conjunction with 
other agencies, broad multisectoral projects to identify problem areas and to 
propose studies that involve co-ordination of institutions and individuals engaged 
in research on the continental shelf, the waters and bio-mass over the shelf, the 
coastal margins, the littoral, and socio-economic studies concerning the impact of 
natural resource development. 

3. V/ater resources management: /-guidelines for water strategies 

Water looms as perhaps the biggest potential resource problem in the decades 
ahead. In line with the strategy of preventing crises rather than responding to 
then, now is the time to face up to these issues, particularly in view of the long 
time-scales and large energy requirements involved. V/ith many of the problems 
becoming increasingly complex and wide-ranging and hence necessitating broad-based, 
often international solutions, the United Nations University could assume a useful 
role in water management by seeking to provide guidelines for national strategies 
and international co-operation. A United Nations University programme in this area 
should concern itself with developing methodologies for elaborating national 
comprehensive strategies for water use, as well as stimulating training in certain 
key aspects, including the familiarization of decision-makers with key water 
management issues. 

Management of natural areas 

VJith man^s continuing rapid encroachment upon the natural areas of the world, 
there is a growing need for the establishment of globally accepted criteria as a 
basis for co-ordinated international action and co-operation in the management of 
natural areas. Because of the unique international position of the United Nations 
University, it could be instrumental in organizing and co-ordinating studies on the 
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proper imuK-,,- ,:,cut :^!ul .level ...p>::«-'nt. of ilu: niu l.t'.i !,J c role:.- of the earth';,! J.dern..>r.:j 

areau. In pari icu I .'ir . i.<:eh ..tudlef. eouM att.Mnpt l.o de^sicn cleTinite critoria tor 
tho iicleetioii, ..>r.t.-ibli;5h:nent and ni '..int.cn-.inee of vi<a>.le unturnl arean i.n 

ropn.n:entatj.ve ...:u..y.;tc 'ir, wc..!! .-..s t,o ■•-eek wayr, nn.l monns lor i,n.v i.i.i n,.^ .•uh.Mpiuto 
interplay and laiiiiruziu,; euriflict;:: in iv.;ai',c, 

Pro.lectr . co ncerned »it'ii iiixcil 'ic _n:-;i"'.21'Il'i-..l 
1 . No n- (• o nventional enerr.Y -oourcen 



With 



Tcchnolor,ic;il clioice in the enerpy field has boeomo a prime dctorminin;' 
factor in the over-all direction of development of a r.iven country or rer,ion. Wi 
the advent of the recent "cnerry crir.i." and the . ...eque, t, proliferation of new. 
innovative research in the application of non-conventional energy teclinoloGy. 
there i3 an urgent need for the United Nation;) University to consider assuming a 
leadinr role in the co-ordination of enercy planning policy, especially in the 
developinf^ countries. The University could seek to provide a comprehensive policy 
frmiiework for enercy research and planning and. more specifically, could stimulate 
or sponsor continuous training in research and application of goothermal solar 
and other tochnologien applicable to local conditions, a field in which there is 
a desperate world-wide L.hortage of competent people. 

2. iion-enerf:y use of fossil fuelr;; alternative and competitive uses 

The Multiple -.nd ir.crcasing demands being placed on the finite and rapidly 
depleting world ■r-^ '■-fuel reserves represent a complex and urgent global resource 
problem that could well benefit from the involvement of the United Nations 
University. Vlule the rrowing rate of consumption for the direct burning oi 
fossil-fuels to produce energy is of great concern, the reserves are now 
innreu-.in.ly being threatened by the organic chemical industry - using fossil-fuels 
-s the basic raw material in tne manufacture of synthetic organic compounds such 
as plastics, pesticides and many drugs - and the agricultural fertilizer industry. 
Price-setting by sur^ply and actual demand does not take into account future 
priorities, and it seems a^^rropriate that the United Nations University should 
study the various options ^nd trade-offs - substitutability of materials and 
processes, technologies and pricing structures - that need to be undertaken to 
prevent the total depletion of oil, natural gas and, in future, also coal. 



Pi- o ,i ects concerned with tyrjcs of areas 

1, Ecological basic for rural development in the humid tropics 

A large ijart of the i^opulation of humid tropical regions lives in villages in 
thp rural areas, and these areas form a substantial part of many countries. 
However, the villages are usually under-developed, and the present push to develop 
rural .^'-as ir being hindered by mism.anagement and a lack of understanding of the 
ru-al ecosystems and the local knowledge systems at the village level. The 
Uni'-d "f'tions University could be instrumental in developing approaches to 
research that couid provide a better understanding of these rural ecosystems and 
knowledge systems which is essential to put development on a firmer ^asis for 
irprovin- the living standards and well-being of the rural populations. Uhilc 
focusing specifically on the rural humid tropics - to discover the experience. 
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such a programiae into a prototype for other rural development strategies 
including the social aspects of the introduction of more broad-based, small-scale 
energy technologies, and the maintenance or upgrading of traditional village 
agriculture. Such a prototype could be further developed into a methodology for 
promoting holistic research on man-environmental relationships. 



2. Non-intensive poor-land agriculture 

Efforts to increase global food production by extending farming to new 
territories - in forests, river basins, areas where ground water is available or 
where technological or other changes make irrigation feasible, etc. - have been 
faced with many serious problems of ecosystem degradation. One source of this 
malaise is due to the indiscriminate application of concepts of intensive 
agriculture (often beyond the carrying capacity of the particular ecosystem) to 
newly reclaimed land. Vfith newly reclaimed territories, marginal lands and 
ecological systems of similar fragility covering some 60 to 70 per cent of the 
earth's land surface, it would be extrerr.ily useful for the United Nations 
University to consider applying its multisectoral international approach to the 
development of successful scientific bases for non-intensive agriculture which 
could thus enable the world to expand its food-producing land area and to maintain 
the productivity of the new territories. The objectives of a United Nations 
University programme in this area would range from a review of existing knowledge 
of mechanisms -of ecosystem degradation to studies on management aspects of non- 
intensive agriculture, and to methods for making non-intensive agriculture 
socio-politically acceptable. 

k . Rector's comment 

9h. The recommendations in this report are clearly consistent with the 
University's general mandate to be concerned with "pressing global problems of 
human survival, development and welfare". They are also consistent with the 
Council's specification that priority attention be given to both the use and the 
management of natural . resources . They provide general tasks of interest to all 
nations and also focus on special problems of the developing nations. 

95 This report gives strong recommendations concerning the University's potential 
world-wide intellectual leadership. It urges the University to help in the 
conceptualization of problems that are of urgent interest world-wide - a asK 
faLiiliar to academic institutions, except for the global scale of the assigmaent. 
It also ajks the University to concern itself with problems in the application oi 
knowledge'^ ""to exanine ways to identify and surmount obstacles - social, 
cultural, political and economic - to the effective utilization of scientific 
knowledge in decision-nalcing" , which is a departure from most traditional 
acadenic assignnents. 

96. This is, of course, a big order. Not only does the reconnendation call for 
identifying obstacles to effective utilization of knowledge, it also asks the 
university to exar.ine ways to "surmount" such obstacles. In the sarie vein the 
University is urged to present the results of its projects in forms tha". will ^ 
nrJce then most effective for decision-makers, to help local scientists to becoa. 
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nore effective in policy-nakinc and to provide nultidisciplinary advanced education 
for decision-nakers. In ether words, the United Nations University is fC.ed to 
concern itself as directly as possible, with the practical application of knowledge, 
particularly in the develcpinc countries. This is. of course, the ^°st original, 
difficult, challen-in/x, perhaps controversial and, at the sane tine, potentially 
nbst useful responsibility the University could undertake. 

97. The specific projects recomuended to the University concerning land, water 
and enerry are of great potential value but too general in their present form to 
Warrant Se calling together of task forces to <^ P^^^-^^J- ^J^f.^J ;,,^f3 

appropriate follow-u? to then would seen to be to appoint indi ndual investigators 
to study selected proposals anong the recorjnendations and to suggest the 
appropriate next steps for the University to take. 



IV. RECTOR'S PROGRAMME RECOMIIENDATIOWS 



98 The f--^V-winp: recoirinendations and schedule for implementing the University's 
work Dro^ranu/ in 19T6 are submitted to the Council after an assessment by^the 
Koctov of the reports of the three working meetings and in light of the University ^ 
staff and resource capabilities for the forthcoming year. 

99. The deliberations of the three working meetings provide a wide variety of 
subjects on which prograrranatic work night begin. Most of these are concerned with 
the substantive purposes of the University but others are concerned with the 
Methodological purposes of the University. Among the latter are: 

(a) ProblcHB of or^anizin^o: multidisciplinary ?:nd transdisciplinary research and 
training; 

(b) Problems of establishing and maintaining effective networks and linkages 
am.ong institutions and scholars; 

(c) Problems of establishing effective cciririunicaticns with decision- 
makers . 

100. These are among the major, complex methodological tasks the United Nations 
University faces. The University must give much thought and take great' pains ^ 
to deal with these problems successfully. Suggestions with regard to establishing 
networks and linkages (liaison officers and United Nations University travelling 
fellows a/) are made in the recommendations on institutional relations. At this 
time, the Rector does not have specific recommendations to make about projects that 
mi'cjht be undertaken concerning these problems, but the importance of success in 
these areas is so F.reat that in the future recommendations may well be made ^ of 
projects to help the University approach these methodological responsibilities with 
maximum understanding of previous experience and existing wisdom: 



Summary of Programme Recommendation s 

101. Before taking up the recommended schedule for programme implementation it 
might be useful to sum.marize the recommendations of the three working meetings: 

1. World hunger 

(a) Objectives 

(i) A world-wide multi- and interdisciplinary network of associated 
international training and research centres and a series of 
applied, operational or mission-oriented research programmes 
concentrating on post-harvest food technology, human nutritional 
needs and their fulfilment, nutrition and food objectives in 
development planning and agricultural production /food and 
nutrition interfaces;, 
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(ii) Establishment of a communications pro^jxairine to assist in the 
exchanpe of information (l) on nutrition in development 
planning among planning agencies and academic institutions, 
and (2) on primary food production possibilities and 
limitations to experts in the fields of human nutrition, 

food technology, agricultural economics, development planning, 
plant crop science, animal husbandry, animal product 
processing and fisheries. 

(b) Immediate proposals 

(i) Establish a technical advisory committee to provide continuing 
review of the University's World Hunger Programme; 

(ii) Establish a peer review mechanism for designating associated 
institutions and for awarding fellowships and scholarships 
and support of research activities: 

(iii) Designate the first associated institutions to begin the 
establishm.ent of the network. 



2. Human and social development 

(a) Improving; the social relevance of science and technolo/?y 

(i) Appoint an expert to organize and lead exploratory work on the 
production of better technology; 

(ii) Appoint task forces on several subjects to determine what 
promising research and training programmes' the University 
night undertake in technology diffusion:, 

(iii) Ar^point a study group to design a research and training 

prograinme on the impact of the spread of science and technology. 

(b) Education for development 

(i) Appoint a committee to identify individuals and institutions 
to undertake work on curriculum, educational outcomes, new 
approaches ignoring existing barriers between disciplines, the 
relevance of teaching, etc.; 

(ii) Organize investigation of the impact of the conflict between 
use of world languages and indigenous languages. 

( c ) \ fay s of life and the nation-State 

(i) Identify scholars and institutions to conduct research on 
life styles - 

(ii) Arjpoint a stiidv group to design research on life styles:. 
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(iii) Orr: iiize a research prograifjne on the changing role of the 
nati on -St ate \ 

(iv) Establish a working p;roup to explore the desirability and 

feasribility of a new international centre for the comparative 
st' ly of basic national socio-economic structures. 

(d) Wo: Td n. \-:)\ and p;lobal issues 

(i) lip'-l''^ y.ake research "to clarify and evaluate the assumptions on 
which various types of models which are influencing policy 
decisions around the world are based"; 

(ii) Establish a programm.e for ^'co-ordinating, encouraging and 
stimulating programmes both with regard to latest issues 
that have not yet reached global attention and at the 
interface between issues, old as well as new'*, emphasizing 
"launching new research programmes for a more systematic 
treatment of prsent and future global issues"; 

(iii) Establish a programme of research, training and communication 
on world indicators, new issues facing humanity, and cultural 
dimensions • 

Use and man a frement of natural resources 

(a) Objective: "Examine ways to identify and surmount obstacles - social, 

cultural, political and economic - to the effective 
utilization of scientific knowledge in decision-making." 

( b ) Projects concerned with p;eneral problems 

(i) Assessment of the application of scientific knowledge to arid 
lands problems ; 

(ii) New life styles involving less resource use. 

(c ) Projects concerned with resource management 

(i) Comparative studies in decision-making and "economic" resource 
management 

(ii) Coastal zone management and development, 
(iii) \7ater resources management: guidelines for water strategies; 
(iv) Management of natural areas. 

( d ) Projects concerned with specific resources 
(i) Non-coventional energy sources; 
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(ii) Non~e: orgy use of fossil fuels: alternative and competitive uses. 

( e ) Projects concerned with sp ec ific ty^jes of areas 

(i) Ecological basis for rural development in the humid tropics; 
(ii) Non-intensive poor-land af,ri culture. 

Recommend implerientation schedule 

102, The following schedule for implementing the University's programmes in 1976 
is proposed on the assumption tliat it is important to commence the work of the 
University as quickly as possible and in the belief that the University should look 
upon its initial activities as experimental and be prepared to alter and refine 
them as exiH?rience suggests. Specific budgetary recouimendations for these 
programmes vrill be presented at the meeting in Caracas. 

World Hun/^er Programme 

103- Of the three vrorking meetings-^ the one that produced recommendations most 
readily implementable is tlie meeting on world Imager. Since this meeting was held 
in September, it was possible to hold a subsequent meeting of an Advisory Task 
Force for Initial Prograujne Planning in New York in IJovember- and as a result ' f 
that meetings the Rector has received specific recoininendations to initiate 
agreements vith two potential associated institutions: the Central Food 
Technolo,rrical Research Institute (CFTPl) in xMysore, India^ for training and 
researcii in po.^-^t-harvest technolof^y- and the Institute of Nutrition of Central 
America and Panama (INCAP) in Guatemala City, Guatemala, for training and research 
in hum.an nutritional needs , evaluation of protein quality and certain aspects of 
food and technology. Information on these organizations will be provided at the 
Council meeting in Co.racas, 

lOU • In- hopes of being able to present a concrete proposal with budget for the 
University's first association, the Rector plans to visit Guatemala City on the 
way to Caracas in the company of Dr. Kevin Scrimshaw, consultant to the University 
on the World Hiin^er Prograrrjiie ^ and Dr. Alexander A, Kwapong, Vice-Rector for 
Development and Planning. If the Council approves, the Rector v;ill visit Mysore in 
March in the compan2/ of Dr. Scrim.shaw ano hopei'ully will be able to make a concrete 
proposal with budget with respect to CFTRI at the June m.eeting of the Council. 
Dr. Gcrj..v»shaw hein^']; invited to attend tlie Caracas meeting to explain his 
conception of tr.e World Hun£;er Prograrri.me to the Council, 

105- If the Council approves these initial associations they could provide the 
beginning e>:perience of the University in establish.ing such relationships and 
could also constitute tl:e first substantive vrork of the University in one of its 
l^ribrity prograir.me areas. Those tv;o institutions seem to possess many of the 
desired characteristics proposed for associated institutions of the University. 
Details of the proposed arran^:;ement vritli If'CAP vrill have to be provided at the 
meeting in Caracas since it has been iiripossible to visit Guatemala City earlier. 

106. The Rector proror.es i,o establish a Technical Advisory Committee on the V/orld 
Hunger Prograpr.e ^ as recoi!,menfIed ^ and has already begun to institute a ro:^. iev/ 
m.echanism.. 46 
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Uu inan an d ^)Oc:i al Dt^vcj (>.oif:g;)_t; Fj;-^ 

107. Of the three expert groups, the group concerned with humaa and social 
development had the most coir-.plex set of subjects to contend vdth, and quite 
naturally produced a report with more varied kinds of reconimendat ions than the 
other tv,'o. The University has a rich field here to inine , but it is proposed - 
with the exception mentioned below - that work will begin when 

Professor Kinhide Ilushakoji (who will attend the Caracas meeting) commences his 
duties as Prograrr-me Vice^-Rector in April 19T6. It is also proposed that task force 
advisory meetings be held in April and early May to seek more specific 
recommendations in these areas. 

108. It is proposed, furtherir.ore , that the Council discuss the report on human 
and social development at the Caracas meeting and make its own recommendations 
about areas the University might solect for special attention at the task force 
meetings in April and May. On the basis of those meetings, programme possibilities 
can be discussed at the Couiicil meeting in Tokyo in June, institutions could be 
visited during the summer and autuimi of 1976, and specific associations or other 
relationships might be approved at the January 1977 meeting of the Council. 

109. In the meanwhile, it is possible to proceed in the area of technology 
diffusion, where the recommendations are simple and specific. It is proposed that 
an expert be appointed to organize and lead exploratory work on the production of 
better technology and, hopefully, to make recommendations at the June 1976 meeting 
of the Council with regard to task forces to examine opportunities in several areas 
of this field and with regard to a study group to design a research and training 
programme on the impact of the spread of science and technology. 

Use and Manap;ement of Natural Reso'urces Programme 

110. Candidates are being sought for an additional Programme Vice~.Rectorship in 
which expertise in natural resources would be highly desirable. It is hoped that 
this position can be filled before the Juiie meeting of the Council, though it may 
well take longer to obtain the full-time services of an appropriate person. VJhile ' 
the selection is going on, it would seem desirable to appoint several consultants 

to undertake studies with regard to the many promising proposals made in the ^ 
report on the use and management of natural resources. The topics to be assigned 
to these consultants can bi- determined through deliberations of the Council itself 
in considering the report on natural resources at the meeting in Caracas. 

Exploration of institutional development and resr^onse rgljitionsh^i^ 



111. The programjne recommendations described above relate primarily to possible 
institutional relations of the programmatic type. It would also seem desirable to 
begin to explore possible relationships in the institutional development and 
response categories discussed in the recommendations on institutional relations. 

112. An opportunity that shares characteristics of all three categories already 
exists in\he proposals made by Dr. Eric Vfilliams at the fifth session of the 
Council that the University sponsor a consortium of institutions in the Caribbean 
to be concerned with agriculture and technology problems of special concern to the 
island economies of that area. Contact has already been made with these 
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institutions, and Dr. Kwa^on,- is plaurnng to visit them on the vm^ to Caracas. An 
exploratory m.-.Lin;, i. proposed for April, and it is possible that a specific 
proposal could be i:ib.de at the June jacc-LinR of che Council. 

113 If the Council approves the concept of developmental and response 
relationships, explorations could begin in therso catenories from among proposals 
oiready made to the University and others. Thu^i far nore than 100 unsolicited 
proposals have been received from arouvid the world, and ther:e are now being 
as-essed If the institutional relationship concepts now sue^^^sted are approved, 
it would seen desirable to r.ake these opportunities known through advertiseraent 
or other conrr.unication so that all institutions that iidsht qualify would nave the 
chance to submit proposals. At the sam.e time, it would be valuable experience to 
be-in discussions' with institutions that have already iTiade known their interests 
to' the University. The June meeting of the Council would probably be too early for 
the authorization of specific relationships of this kind, particularly if a review 
mechanism is to be employed, but exi^lorations durinf^ the spring could provide 
useful information for discussion at that meeting. 



Ccnclusicn 



llU If this pro-r?'-".e imoleirieatation schedule is approved by the Council, the 
first association (IHCAP in Guatemala City) might be inaugurated this spring the 
second association (CFTRI in ilysore) might be inaugurated this summer, and the 
Council rnir^ht receive reports on experience with these first two associations at 
its n.eeting in January 1977. In the area of human and social development, tae 
"PPoint..c-nt of a leader in the field of technology diffusion would coirMence work in 
this field and, following Dr. Mushakoji's assumption of duties inApril, task 
force inee-in.-s would be held with a view towards providing specific programme 
'v'estX's i^n other areas of h..nan and social developm.ent in June and institutional 
proposals by January. The same possibility exists in the area of the use and 
r:.-apement of natural resources, provided an appropriate Vice-Rector can be 
appointed soon. In the meantime, studies within this area would be undertaken by 
several ex-perts, 

115. As mentioned above., specific budr.etary recomendationB for these procrainnie 
proposals will be presented at Caracas. 
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INSTITUTIONAL RELATIONS 



I. Types of institutional relationships 

116. There are at least three possible motivations for the United Nations 
University to establish incorporated institutions, associated institutions or 
contractual relationships with institutions. These motivations could lead the 
University to establish at least three different categories of such institutional 
relationships. These motivations for establishing institutional relationships 
could be: 

(1) To pursue specific programme purposes of the United Nations University, 
i.e. programmatic relationships^ 

(2) To help develop institutions, i.e. developmental relationships* 

(3) To respond to substantial relevant offers, i.e. response relationships. 

117. The first category is the one to which most consideration has already been 
given, i.e. relationships established to further specific research and training 
programmes that fulfil priorities set by the Council of the University. While much 
consideration would be given to a variety of purposes in establishing such 
relationships (strengthening institutions in developing countries, encouraging 
mult i disciplinary research and training, etc.), the major reason for selecting an 
institution in this category would be irs contribution to a substantive programme 
purpose of the United Nations University. The relationship might be with a single 
institution or with a consortium of institutions. The distinguishing 
characteristics would be the same: programme fulfilment. 

118. The second category, developmental relationships, would be those whose 
distinguishing characteristic is not support of a specific United Nations 
University-initiated prograrmne, but the strengthening of an associated or 
contractual institution through relationships with the University and its networks 
of activities around the world. The selection of a group of institutions for 
relationships of this kind, distributed in developing countries around the world, 
perhaps on an experimental basis for a limited period of time, would give the 
University the world-wide presence that it will not obtain by the more incremental 
process of establishing relationships for specific programme fulfilment and would 
help to meet the Charter mandate to help to strengthen intellectual resources in 
developing countries. Presumably the costs of such relationships would be shared 
between the institutions and the United Nations University, or perhaps some other 
source would help meet them. Among the criteria for institutions entering into 
such relationships with the University could be interest in developing 
multidisciplinary capabilities in training and research concerned with hunger, human 
and social development or the use and management of natural resources and interest 
in becoming part of an international network of institutions concerned vdth these 
problems and with developing active linkages with institutions and scholars 
elsewhere. ^: 



119 A third catecory of institutional relationships, response relationships, could 
be established to take advantage of offers of institutes or support for institutes 
in areas of the University's priority concerns but not directly reJated to specific 
programmes the University has initiated. A number of countries aiid institutions 
have indicated their desires to provide or support institutes _ in areas of special 
interest to them, such as oceanography, geothermal energy, and zone agriculture 
iTc] which are delated to the priorities the University has chosen. ^'-^^f ^ 
than 100 such offers from all over the world that are now being assessed. It might 
be desirable from the point of view of the development of the ^J^^^^^^f , , - ^ 
effective world-wide institution to respond to some of these offers and to establish 
appropriate relationships, provided they meet the criteria suggested for _ 
deveSSmental relationships and are fully or heavily supported by host countries or 
other sources. The relationship of such institutes to the United Nations University 
would enhance the capabilities of the networks the University is to establish and 
would extend the University's presence into many parts of the world. 

120 It is anticipated that all relationships proposed above would be established 
for'fixed periods, such as three years, which might be renewable for an additional 
period. The nature of any particular relationship - substantively and 
administratively - would depend on each situation and would probably differ widely 
itoig tJelhree categories discussed above. Common to all would be the development 
Tnftworks and linkages, though these would also vary depending on the institutions 
and the subject under investigation. 

121 If the Council aiDproves the recommendation to begin to form associations in 
connexion with the Wo'rld Hunger Programme, these associations would be the first 
programmatic relationships. Similar relationships would be proposed for additions 
to the network on world h-anger and the progr-omines on development aiid natural 
resources. It is through these programmatic relationships that the University 
can take initiatives in fulfillincr its substantive purposes. 

122 If the Council approves the establishment of developmental relationships and 
response relationshiTDS , the University staff can begin to explore possibilities as 
suggested in the Rector's programne recommendations. A report on the progress of 
these explorations could be made at the June meeting. 

123 For all three types of relationships, some form of systematic external _ 
evaluation prior to reco.mr.endation for approval by the Council would seem desirable. 
In the case of the World Hunger Prograirme, a peer review mechanism has already been 
e-TDloyed in the consultation with the Advisory Task Force for Initial Programme 
Planning that recon^ended associations with INCAP in Guatemala and CFTFI in India. 
The University would seem to need the assurance and protection of an external 
evaluation ir.echanism if it is to invite proposals for such relationships on a 
broad and open basis. The nature of such mechanisms might be discussed by the 
Council in Caracas, and detailed proposals could be made by the Rector at the 

June meeting in 'Tokyo. 

II. LiriKAGES: LIAISOII OFFICERS AilD TRAVELLING FELLOWS b/ 

12h The establishment of networks and linkages is fundamental to the _ operation of 
the"university. Presuir.ably , only in rare instances would it support ir^olated 
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enclaves of i-c-st^aroh in which thei-o is not a iiif^nif iciait potential for international 
collaboration. /V firoat. ot* e::i:)erinv.•uLa^.ion mwst be undertaken to deternine 

\/!*ich types of networl-':^ are r.o:;t efrectivn. CareTul consideration must be given to 
tlie duties of the persons in each institution responsible for liaison and to the 
processes throu/rh which communication and collaboration v;ill occur. 

• 

Liaison offi cers 

125. In any of the institutional relationsliips discussed above., it woulr^ .s.^en that 
a snecific individual should be charged with serving as liaison office^ between the 
institution and the netvork of the United iyation.s University. The role oi this 
liaison officei*, who would most likely be someone from the institution itself, v/ould 
be to help iriake use of United Hat ions University resources to strengthen the capacity 
of the institution to undertake multidisciplinary probler^-orionted :raining and 
research directed towards irnnrovin/^ local conditions and to rria-'n^ the resources and 
expeiu^'Hce of the institution availal^le to the United Nations University network. 
V/ithiri the institution, the liaison officer would help develop research projects 

and capabilities consistent v/ith University objectives and priorities and would 
dra:.'' upon the University net\7orks to provide relevant inputs. Outside the 
institution., he or she would share the perspectives and i^esults of the institution's 
\/ork with others throuf>;h the United Nations University network. Thus the liaison 
officer would be a contact point for information (people and ideas) into the 
institution and from the institution to the outside- 

U nited Nati ons Un iver si ty travelli nr: fellows 

126. A possible way to facilitate couimunicacion with. . :ks iTii[^^ht be through the 
mechanism of United Nations University travelling?; fellows. Perhaps at f^rst four 

to six established scholars could be selected each year on the basis of their 
substantive involvement in priority areas and their philosophical commitment to the 
importance of establishing vipjorous international networks among institutions and 
scholars- Two thirds of these might be from developing countries. 

127. During the course of an academic year, each fellov; vrould have three 
responsibilities : 

(a) To spend a critical amount of time (perhaps one month) at four or five 
United Nations University related institutions (prograHimatic development or 
response) to learn about their capabilities and needs and to share with them his or 
her knowledge and information obtained elsewhere- 

(b) To visit other persons and institutions in the world where interaction 
mifcht be productive" 

(c) To prepare three reports at the end of the period: 

(i) A report on tlie substantive area v/ith rooommendations to the United ' 
Nations University for future prograFimes and projects; 

(ii) A report to the Rector of the United Nations University on institutions 

and individucils who m.ight be contacted to establish future jt-elationships ; 
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(iii) A report to the United Nations University liaison officer in institution 
where he or she spent considerable time relating findings to their 
specific interests and needs. 



128. Fellov:s would presumably be selected from nominations of persons in 
appropriate research areas from academic, research, or possibly governmental 
organizations (invited from around the world). Appointment as a fellow should be 
considered a high honour. Stipends v.^ould be provided on a "no loss" basis and 
travel funds would be provided the fellow and spouse. The request for nominations 
could begi'^t :\ irn^ nuirjiner of 1976. 

129. These examples suggest only tv;o of many possible mechanisms for establishing 
and utiliz5xig netv^orks for more effective international intellectual collaboration 
As noted above, a great deal of exploration, imaginative thinking, and 
experimentation will be required to overcome the various obstacles that have thus 
far prevented the development of many such networks. 

130. If these proposals for liaison officers and United Nations University 
travelling fellows are adopted, budget allocations will have to be made for the 
wo?-k of liaison officers (which might be part of the University's contribution to 
a developmental institution) and for the support of the United Nations University 
Travelling Fellows Programme. 
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APPENDIX I 

The United Nations University Meeting of Experts on V/orld Hun 
held in Tokyo from 22 to 26 September 1913 

List of experts 



George BEATON 
Professor and Chairman 

Department of Nutrition and Food Science 
Faculty of Medicine 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Moises BEHAR 
Chief 

Nutrition Unit 

V/orld Health Organization (V/HO) 
Geneva , Switzerland 

Stanislaw BERGER 
Professor and Director 
Institute of Human Nu':rition 
Faculty of Food Technology 
Warsavr Agricultural University 
Warsaw, Poland 

Ricardo BRESSANI 
Head 

Division of Agriculture and Food Sciences 

Instituto de Nutricion de Centro America y Panama (INCAP) 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 

Chauncey Vfilliam Wallace COOK 
Fo rme r Ch ai rraan 
General Foods Corporation 
Austin, Texas, United States 

Sir John CRAV/FORD 
Chairman 

Technical Advisory Committee (TAC) 

(Consultative Group on International Agriculture Research) 
Deakin, Canberra, Australia 

Cutberto GARZA 

Secretary to the Expert Ileeting on World Hunger 
United Nations University 

Tokyo , Japan ^ 
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Yujiro HAYAI4I 
Agricultural Economist 
International lUce Research Institute 
Manila, Philippines 

Kenzo HENMI 

Department of Agricultural Economics 
Faculty of Agriculture 
University of Tokyo 
Tokyo, Japan 

Namet ILAHI 

Joint Secretaiy in Charge 
Nutrition Cell 
Planning Division 
Islamabad, Pakistan 

Mogens JUL 
Director 

Danish Meat Products Laboratoiy 

Professor of Food Preservation 

Royal Veterinary and Agricultural University 

Copenhagen, Denmark 

Shigeto KAWANO 
Research Adviser 

Institute of Development Economics 
Tokyo, Japan 

William B. MURPHY 

Director and Former Chief Executive Officer 
Campbell Soup Corr^any 

Bala Cym^d, Pennsylvania, United States 
Ade OMOLOLU 

Professor of Nutrition 
Director 

Food Science and Applied Nutrition Unit 
University of Ibadan 
Ibadan, Nigeria 

H. A. B. PARPIA 
Former Director 

Central FooJ Technolc^:ical Rebearch Institute 
T/ysore, India 
Senior Officer, 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
Rome, Italy 

V. RAMALINGASWAMI 
Director 

All India Institute of Medical Sciences 

New Delhi , India ^ a 
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L.J. MOSTls. ''f^AN 

Director, In *rnational Court'.es 

Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineering 

University of Technolo[^y 

Delft, Netherlands 

Takashi MUKAIBO 

Professor, Faculty of En{^ineering 
University of Tokyo 
Tokyo, Japan 

Sara MILSSON 
Secret ary-General 

The International Federation of Institutes for Advanced Study (IFIAS) 
Stockholm 5 Sweden 

Perez Malande OLINDO 
Director 

Kenya National Parks 
Nairobi, Kenya 

Enmanuel Laud QUARTEY 
Chief Executive 
Volta River Authority 
Accra, Ghana 

Marshall A. ROBINSON 
Vice-President 

Office in Charge of Program of Resources and Environmental Affairs 

The Ford Foundation 

New York, New York^ United States 

Otto SOEMARWOTO 
Di rector 

Institute of Ecology 
Padjadjaran University 
Bandung, Indonesia 

Shigeto TSURU 
Professor Emeritus 
Institute of Economic Research 
Hitotsubashi University 
and Editorial Adviser 
The Asahi Shimbun 
Tokyo, Japan 
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Yujiro HAYASHI 
Executive Director 
The Toyota Foundation 
Tokyo, Japan 

Tsunemasa IMAIZUMI 
Professor 

Department of Mineral Development, Enf^ineering 
Faculty of Engineering 
University of Tokyo 
Tokyo, Japan 

M. KASSAS 

Professor, Department of Botany 
Faculty of Science 
University of Cairo 
Giza, Egypt 

Ashok KHOSLA 
Director 

Office of Environmental Planning and Co-ordination 
Department of Science and Technology 
Government of India 
New Delhi, India 

Vladimir M. KOLLONTAI 

Chief, Planning and Policy Section 

Research Division 

United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (uNCTAD) 
Ge ne va , Swi t ze r 1 and 

Hans H, LANDSBERG 

Head, Energy and Ilaterials Program 
Resources for the Future 
V/ashington, DC, United St^.tes 

Gerald Adrian LEACH (Consultant) 
Senior Fellow 

International Institute for Environment and Development (IIED) 
London, England 

V7illiaiii H. MTTHEWS (Consultant) 
Senior Research Scholar 

and Liaison with United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) 
International Institute for Applied Systems Analysis (lIASA) 
Laxenhurg, Austria 

P- MEHDIZADEH 
President 

Research Institute of Forests and Rangelands 
Teheran, Iran 
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APPENDIX III 

The United Nations University Meetinp^ of Experts o n 
the Use and ^■anap;eIncnt of Natural Resources, held 
• '^ bkyo from 1 to ^ Decemher 1975 

List of -experts 

As it BISV/AS 

Senior Scientist 

Office of ""science Adviser 

Department of the Environment 

Ottawa, Canada 

Julio Carrizosa Ul'IANA 
Director 

Institute for Development of Natural Resources 

INDERENA 

Bogota, Colomhia 

David Henry DALE 

Associate Professor 

Dean, Faculty of Natural Resources 

University of Technology 

Lae, Papua New Guinea 

Christian de LAET 

Senior Advicer to the United Nations University 
Tokyo, Japan 

Frank FENNER 
Director 

Centre for Resource and Environmental Studies 
Australian National University 
Canberra, Australia 

Karl -Erik HAJ^TSSON 
Assistant Director 

Centre for Natural Resources ^ Energy and Transport 
United Nations 

New York, New York 5 United Scates 
James M. HARRISON 

Assistant Director General for Science 
UNESCO 

Paris, France 
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Marcel ROCHE 
Professor 

Centre of History and Sociology of Science 
Venezuelan Institute of Scientific Research 
Caracas, Venezuela 

Ramashray ROY 
Director 

Indian Council for Social Research 
New Delhi, India 

Dudley SEERS 

Fellow Institute of Development Studies 
Professor of Development Studies 
University of Sussex 
Brighton, Sussex, England 

Udo Ernst SIMOMIS 
Chairman 

Commission for Scientific Research 
Technical University of Berlin 
Berlin, Federal Republic of Gemany 

K. SOEDJATMOKO 

Adviser for Special and Cultural Affairs 
National Development Planning Agency 
Republic of Indonesia 
Jakarta, Indonesia 

Aldo SOLARI 

Latin American Institute for Social and Economic Planning 
Santiago, Chile 

Paul STREEI'EN 
Director 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies 
Oxford University 
Oxford, England 

Puey UNGPHAKORN 
Rector 

Tliammasat University 
Bangkok, Thailand 
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Tors ten IIUSEN 
Director 

Institute for the Study of International Problems in Education 
University of Stockholm 
Stockholm, Sweden 

Brian JOHNSON (Consultant) 
Special Consultant 
United Nations University 
Tokyo , Japan 

Leszek KASPRZYK 

Member, Polish Academy of Sciences 

Member, United Nations Advisory Committee on the Application of 

Science and Technology to Development 
Warsaw, Poland 

Sir Arthur LE^VIS 

Professor of Economics and International Affairs 

James Madison Professor of Political Economy 

Woodrow Vfilson School of Public and International Affairs 

Princeton University 

Princeton, New Jersey, 

Mircea MALITZA 

Professor, Faculty of Mathematics and Mechanics 
Division for System Studies 
University of Bucharest 
Bucharest, Romania 

Kinhide MUSHAKOJI 
Professor 

Institute of International Relations 
Sophia University 
Tokyo , Japan 

Chie NAKANE 

Professor of Social Anthropology 
Institute of Oriental Culture 
University of Tokyo 
Tokyo, Japan 

Saburo OKITA 
President 

The Overseas Economic Co-operation Fund 
Tokyo, Japan 

Arthur Thomas PORTER 

Vice-Chancellor 

University of Sierra Leone 

Four ah Bay College, Mount Aureol 

Freetown, Sierra Leone. VJest /Africa 
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APPENDIX II 



The United Nations University Meeting Ex perts on 
Human and Social Development, held in T okyo from 10 
to iH November 1975 

List of experts 



Ismail Sabri ABDALLA 

Former Minister of Planning 

Director-General 

Institute of National Planning 

Nasr City 

Cairo, Egypt 

David E. BELL 

Executive Vice-President 

Tl'.'^ Ford Foundation 

Nev York> New York, United States 

Gelia T. CASTILLO 

Professor of Rural Sociology 

University of the Philippines at \)s Banos College 
Lagiona, Philippines** 

Peter CLEAVES (Consultant) 
Secretary of the Expert Meeting 
United Nr^tions University 
"^okyo, Japan 

Kl-iodadad vapMANFARMAIAN 
Chai rman 

Board of Director^^ 
Bank Sanaye Iran 
Teheran, Iran 

Johan GALTUNG 
Director-General 

Inter-University Centre of Post-Oraduate Studies 

Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia:, 

Chair of ConfHct and Peace Research 

Univeri5ity of Oslo 

Oslo, Norway 

Jorge GRACIARENA (Consultant) 

Senior Adviser lor the Excert Meeting 

United Nations University 

Tokyo, Japan 60 
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S. GCRTMSIIAW 
ProfesGor fuid Head 

Department of Nutrition and Food Science 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo^^y 
Canbridge, Massachusetts, United States 

Bo C. VAHLQUIST 
Department of Pediatrics 
University Hospital 
Uppsala, Sweden 

Agree VALYASEVI 
Chairman 

Department of Pediatrics 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine 
Ramathibodi Hospi tal 
Barickok, Thailand 

Dr. R. G. WHITEHEAD 
Director 

Dunn Nutritional Laboratory 
Cambridge, England 
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APPENDIX IV 

United Nations University institutional p;uideline3 



A. The Charter of the University prescribes the follovinp:: characteristics : 

1. The Charter specifies that "The University shall "be an international 
community of scholars, engaged in research, post-graduate training and 
dissemination of knowledge^' and "shall devote its work to research into the 
pressing global problems of human survival, development and welfare", 

2. The Charter specifies that "the University shall enjoy autonomy within 
the framework of the United Nations. It shall also enjoy the academic freedom 
required for the achievement of its objectives, with particular reference to the 
choice of subjects and methods of research and training., the selection of persons 
and institutions to share in its tasks, and freedom of expression. The University 
shall decide freely on the use of the financial resources allocated for the 
execution of its functions", 

3. The University is to be "a network ( 'world-wide system' ) of research and 
post-graduate training centres and programmes", 

U. The University may set up research and- training centres on its own; it 
may take over responsibility for already existing activities; it may make 
arrangements with "associated institutions", sharing responsibility in various 
ways; or it may contract with institutions or individuals to organize internationally 
co-ordinated research, 

3* A central objective of the University is the continuing growth of 
vigorous academic and scientific communities everywhere and particularly in the 
developing countries. "It shall endeavour to alleviate the intellectual isolation 
of persons in such corjiiunities in the developing countries which might otherwise 
become a reason for their moving to developed countries." 

6, The training functions of the University are to be designed to assist 
young scholars, in particular, to increase their capabilities, and may be used to 
acquaint technical assistance workers with interdisciplinary approaches. 

Academic excellence, universality of approach ai the highest standards 
for research and training are to be maintained in all aspects of the University's 
work and by those institutions and individuals associated with it. 

8. The activities of the University are to be co-ordinated with those of the 
United Nations and its agencies and the world scholarly community, 

9* The University is to promote exchanges of scholars, scientific and 
technical ideas and information using conferences and workshops as appropriate. 

10. The University shall serve as a depository of information on expertise 
available on subjects of relevance to its work and maintain up-to-date rosters of 
qualified scholars, 
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11, The ntaff of the Univeririty shall be cn;';ni':ocl v.ith "chie rcnnrd to" 
approprinio rc^pro£iCnL;iti on of n*~'<^r.i''']^^\V » c^ociul liyirtomn, ciilt\ir;il tradi Li onii , ncic 
and jiox. 



B . The Coin i cil of the IJnivcrGi ty Iidh a p proved cortain characberii^tic?:; "Tor th e 
Univorpiity * s activltie s_ : 

1, Arran^^.^mcntn vitli otiicr iniiti tutions nhould he mutually henof ici r'^1 
partnershipr; • 

2, Flexibility should be maintained in arran{T,cinont5 \nth otlier innti tutionr, 
to accomnodate various options and situations. Rigid formulae .should be avoided. 

3, Arrancements 53lio\ild "be evaluated periodically vdtli the option of 
termination clearly understood. 

^4, V/ork undertaken by instit\xtion.s associated witli tlie United Nations 
University sliould reflect the following cliaracteristics : the use of science for 
the sake of humanity; the interests and aspirations of underpri vile(;'',ed peoples, 
particularly in tlie developing v/orld; concern v^ith practical vorld problems viev^ed. 
in relation to the future of mankind; concern with United Nations expedience and 
objectives; concern \7itl1 innovative and multidisciplinary metliodolop;ies for 
research and training and dissemination of knovledce. 

C . The Rector has su.'^ii^ested p:uidelines with regard to tlie vrork of tlie Universit y 
v^hich the Council has approved. It includes these points : 

1. The University must establish a very high standard of significance and 
effectiveness in all its work from the outset, Otherv^ice it will not gain the 
interest and participation of the people on whom its usefulness will depend: tlie 
world ^s leading scholars, scientists and thinkers, 

2. The University must establish processes that will protect it ar;ainst 
undertaking insignificant or ineffective activities, or making inconsequential 
affiliations . 

3. The University must base its initiatives on thorougli studies of relevant 
existing activities, comprehensive data collection, frequent consultation with the 
world's leading experts, and detailed analysis of programme proposals, 

i|. The University will define its o\^m character through selecting priorities 
and seeking appropriate means of implementation rather than simply responding 
to proposals from other institutions. 

5. Criteria for esta.blishing priorities and prograniines and for undert'"i;.i ng 
institutional associations, in addition to reflecting primary concern for jneeting 
the whole worlds.; greatest needs, must weigh in balance special regional needs for 
training and research activities to advance academic, economic and social 
development • 

6. The University should avoid any unnecessary duplication of effort and 
resist any tendencies tovrards competition and rivalry v/itli otiier ins titulionr. . 
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D, 'I'ho Hi:cJ,u.r hn;i p;;<:;Mjpj|OiLiiTl^:L1-!^^^^ h nr. a ppro ved various provision:^ with 

or laakin/i; nrran/':oinunb s w ith asi:;ocia tccl institutions ; 

1. Hho University should establish a new centre only when no suitable 
institution e:<iut:3 to meet the programme pm-pose in question or when a developmental 
iiee<l in a particular fv^o/u^'il^hical re/^ion jur^tifion so doinr^. 

2. The ::nivc?rsity should enter into an association vdth another institution 

v/hcn: 

(a) A du[)licaLioii of eFfort can be avoided; 

(b) A bt?ttnr result can be achieved throuf^li an association than throuf^h a 
new unit; 

(c) Association can lead to the development of further capability within the 
existing institution; 

(d) Association provides a desirable presence for the University. 

3. Associated status sliould be a mutual exchange that results in significant 
bc:M:fits for the associated institution and for the fulfilment of the purposes of 
the University. Associated status should not be entered into merely to further the 
appearance of an international conununity of schol^irs without clear programme impact 
through the associated institution. 

h. Involvement by the University with an associated institution could take 
the following or other forms: 

(a) Sliaring tlie governance on a limited basis for a specified period; 

(b) r.haring in financial support; 

(c) Supplying personnel to strengtlien management, programme planning, research 
or training capability; 

(d) Providing arrangements for personnel and information exchanges with other 
institutions . 

5. Arrangements witli associated institutions should make them as close to 
integral parts of the University as possible, since they will be the major 
manifestations of the University around the world, at least for some time to come. 
Their designation .'v associated institutions of the United Nations University should 
be prominently identified and agreements by which associated status is established 
should contain mutual conmiitments to University-wide principles and practices 
including academic freedom, -academic excellence and, where possible, 
representativeness of staff and commitment to the University's general purposes 

and methodologies. 

6. Trie United ilations University must judge academic excellence not just 
according to trrulitional aendcmic practices but in relation to the capacity of an 
organization to accoriplish iiriportant work in a particular location for the benefit 
of the region rmd tliose sharing similar problems around tlie world. 
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E . Tl To 1 Tow 1 nr_j:LbjlXjl-^.-!-i^".-^ ^ ^.^ f' :en o rall y aiUMUiiocl to he /rorinarK ; to the 

Uu i I'sj ly ' piirpoiio^j and Tn ;>thocls: 

1. The Univeriiity will be more directly involved in the application of 
knowled/'ie to the solution of urgent practical problernL^> than with loriG~terra 
fundnineriLfLl. rese oh. 

2. The orientation of the University is towards the nolution of jirobleinu 
rather than the devolopinenb of academic dir>ciplinor; . It is therefore asGunied that 
most work will be multi disciplinary. 

3. Scholars of the University bear a duty to help achieve solutions to 
world-wide human hardship, be>^nd all otherwise worth-while endeavours; of the 
human mind. 

U. The University's present endowment income is extremely limited. 
Therefore, proposals for activities must include consideration of possible 
operating: support from host countries, donor af^enoies, foundations and other 
possible sources. 
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V. 



HOW TO OBTAIN UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 

United Notions publicntionH mny bo obtained from bookstores and distributors 
throiiiihoi'^ *^'o world. Consult your bookstore or write to: United Nations. Sales 
Section. ' 'ork or Geneva. 

COIMMIv. ' : PROCUKER 1,ES PUBLICATIONS DES NATIONS UNIES 

I-es publications des Nations Unios sont en vente dans les librairies et les HKt?ncos 
dujx^^sitaires du moufle €»ntier. Informe/.-voiis aupre-s de votre libr: ire ou adressez-vous 
h : Nations Unies. Section des vcntes. New York ou Genfeve. 

KAK IIO.T.VUllTI. II3;XAIIII>I OPPA II II A Ull If 0I;'I>K;UIHKHHI.1X IIAH.Hn 

H3AaiiMfl Oprann3.'mnM 06Ti»eA""eiiMM?: Hannft mojkho KyniiTt. b KHiiJKHbi?: Mara- 
3Hiiax II aretiTCTHax bo ncex paftonax Mtipii. HiiiiOAHTe cnpaoKn o6 H.iAaHHHx n 
nauieM khmjkhom Marii3nne H.in nniuiiTe no anpecy : Opi*a»ii:iamifl 06i>eAHH«HHbix 
Haunri, CeKHHH no npcianco loAaniifl. Hi.iO'VIopK itnn >KeMena, 

COMO CONSEGUIR PUBLICACIONES DE LAS NACIONES UNIDAS 

I^s pubJicaciones de las Naciones Unidas estan en venta en libren'as y casas distri- 
buidoras en toilas partes del mundo. Consulte a su librero o dirfjase a: Naciones 
Unidas, Secrion de Ventas. Nueva York o Oinebra. 



Litho in United Nations, New York Price: $U.S. 3.00 07226-~April 1976-3,750 

(or equivalent in other currencies) 
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NOTE 

Symbols of United Nations d' mients are composed of capital letters combined with 
;ures. Mention of such a symbol indicates a reference to a United Nations document. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



1. This report is an addendum to the report of the Council of the United Nations 
University to the General Asserably at its thirty-first session which covered the 
period from July 1975 to January 1976. 1^/ This addendum covers the work of the 
University from February 1976 through the seventh session of the Council held in 
Tokyo from 28 June to 2 July 1976. 

2. Originally, the Council, in keeping with a provision of the charter of the 
University that it report annually on the work of the University to the General 
Assembly, the lilconomic and Social Council and the Executive Board of the United 
nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (Ui^ESCO) , 2l decided to 
adopt its annual report at its January session. This was done to provide sufficien" 
time for circulation of the report prior to the spring session of the E:cecutive 
Board and the summer session of the Economic and Social Covincil. It became 
apparent subsequently, however, that a re^Dort prepared in January would be out of 
date by the time the General Assembly considered it 9 or 10 months later, the 
Council therefore amended its decision to enable it to adopt future annual 
reports at the second of its bi-annual sessions, which have been held the latter 
part of June, A.ccordingly , in the future, the report shall be made available in 
July for consideration by the Economic and Social Council and the Executive Board 
of UNESCO. 

3. Since a report for the thirty-first session of the General Assembly had 
already been prepared according to the original procedure, the Council decided to 
issue this addendum to cover the University's activities from the beginning of 
February to the beginning of July 1976, including the work of the seventh session 
of the Council. To nut this addendum in context, the report begins with a brief 
description of the background of the University. 



1/ Official Records of tlie General Assembly, Thi rty-f irst Ser^sion ., 
Supplement No. 31 (A/31/31). 

2j Charter of the United Nations University, article IV, para. U (h). 

3/ Proceedings of the seventh session of tlie Council (UiW/C/Session 7/L.5). 

-1- 
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II. BACKGROUND lia^'ORI-'jATIOI] 



h. The General Assembly, by resolution 308l \, "/III) of 6 December 19Ti, adopted 
the charter of the United Nations University contained in the second addendum to 
the report of the Secretary-General (A/91^9/Add.2) . The University v/as envisaged 
as an instrument for conducting research, post-graduate training, and disseininatior 
of knowledge functioning through a central prograiuBing and co-ordinating body and 
a network of research and post-graduate centres and programmes devoted to pressing 
global problems of human survival, development and welfare. 

5. The charter of the University defines la new institution in only general 
terms. It is the responsibility of tl-^ Council of the University, the Rector and 
his staff to give substance to the gt ..ral concepts. This was begun in 
deliberations of the Council (which first met in April 197^) prior to the 
appointment of the Rector and has been continued in the work of the staff and 
deliberations of four bi-annual meetings of the Council held since the appointment 
of Dr. James M. Hester as Rector was announced by the Secretary-General in 
November 197^. Dr. Hester began full-time work at the University's headquarters 
in Tokyo in September 1975- 

6. By then, more than 100 offers of institutional and governmental co-operation 
with the University had been received. However, the University's Council, at its 
fourth session in Tokyo in January 1975, reached the conclusion that in order for 
the University to develop coherently, it should not accept outside offers until it 
had formulated its own priorities and operating principles. At the same meeting, 
the Council approved the Rector's recommendation that the University not establish 
a large staff of permanent University experts. Instead, it was decided to 
administer the University through a relatively small, internat ionsuL ^ 
multidisciplinary committee composed of the Rector and several Vice-Rectors who 
would maintain frequent contact with many experts around the world as advisers for 
programme planning and evaluation. 

7. Following the Council meeting held January 1975, the first major appointment 
as Vice--Rector for Administration and General Counsel was Dr. Ichiro Kato, former 
President of the University of Tokyo, who commenced organizing the basic staff at 
the University's world headquarters in Tokyo in April 1975- Kato agreed to 
serve the University full-time for one year and remains Senior Adviser to the 
Rector. 

C. The second major appointment as' Vice-Rector for Planning and Development was 
Dr. Alexander A. Kvmpond^ for 10 years Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Ghana. He commenced full-t'.me service with the United ilations University in 
January 1976 and, together with the Rector, is vigorously engaged in helping to 
establish the University's relations with institutions around the world and in 
seeking contributions and pledges to the University's endowment fund. 

9. Dr. Kinhide rlushalcoji, formerly Director of the Institute of International 
Relations in Sophia University in Tokyo, became Vice-Rector for Prograirime in the 
Human and Social Development area in April 1976. 
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priority areas for the University's initial work: world hunger; hu^^ian and social 
development; and the use and mttuat^eraent of natural resources. At the following 
(fifth) Council session in New York in June. 1975, it was decided to approach 
these three complex areas by assemblying working committees of experts to advise 
the University on the strategies it should follow in order to avoid unnecessarj- 
duplication of existing work and to take full advantage of the University's unique 
mandate. At the same session, it was also agreed that, particularly in /iew of the 
University's initial financial limi' ^tions, its first work would most likely be 
undertaken through existing "associated institutions*', rather than through 
"incorporated institutions" under iti; own management. 

11. The University's operations began with three working meetings held in Tokyo 
in the autumn of 1975 - each a week in duration. Altogether, 69 experts from 

39 countries participated. At each meeting, the participants were asked to 
respond to three questions with regard to their areas of expertise: 

(a) What is the present "state of the art" with regard to world-wide 
problems and activities in your field (i.e. hunger, development, or natural 
resources)? 

(b) What are appropriate strategies for the United Nations University to 
follow in commencing work in your field? 

(c) Vrnat are the most urgent projects the University should undertake in 
your field? 

12. These meetings elicited a variety of informed opinions on activities the 
University should and should not imdertake. The reports they produced provided a 
substantisQ. foundation for the beginnings of the University's programmatic 
activities and many valuable insights into the kinds of functions the University 
should perform- A summary of the reports is contained in the report of the Council 
to the General Assembly at its thirty-first session to which this report is an 
addendum. 

13. On the ba^^is of recommendations made in the reports of these three working 
meetings, the University's Council, at its sixth session in Caracas in 

January 1976 and its seventh session in Tokyo from 28 Jiine to 2 July 1976, approved 
the University's first Programmes in World Hunger and Human and Social 
Development. Activation of the Programme on the Use and Management of Natural 
Resources awaits the appointment of a Vice-Rector in that field. 
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III. SUMMARY 01^ I-IRBT YEAR OF OPERATIONS 



lU. T1:0 major ar compliyhments of the first year of operations of the United 
?Iaticns University are^ (a) the establishment of a functioning world headquarters 
in Tokyo: (b) the planniri£$ and launching of the first operational programmes of 
the University; (c) extensive visits to Member States of the United Nations to 
s-wlicit cont ibutions sind pledges to the University's endowment fund and to 
establish relationships with academic and research institutions; and (d) continuing 
dev-'^lopiaent of the unique organizational concept of the University. 

Establ iah^n ent of headquarters in Tokyo 

15. An agreement between the United Nations and Japan regarding the headquarters 
of the United Nations University was signed at United Nations Headquarters on 

ih May 1976, and was subsequently approved by the Japanese Diet. On 22 June, the 
Government of Japan deposited its instrument of acceptance with the 
Secret ary--General of the United Nations, and on that date the United Nations 
University Headquarters Agreement entered into force. As a result of these actions^ 
the United Nations University's legal existence in Japan rests securely on both the 
provisions of the Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations 
to which Japan has been a party since 1963, and on its own specific headquarters 
instruiaent , as well as the relevant resolutions of the General Assembly. 

16. As part of its pledge to the development of the University, the Government of 
Japan undertook to provide a headquarters facility in Tokyo. The permanent site 
has not been selected, but the present staff of about hO is comfortably housed in 
two floors of a new office building. 

Planning and launching programmes hj 

17. In order to plan its first operational prograinmes , the University (a) conducted 
the three working meetings of experts whose recommendations are siommarized in the 
report to which this document is an addendum; (b^ conducted two task force meetings 
of advisory groups on the World Hunger Programme to identify appropriate 
institutions to become the first associated institutions of the University; 

(c ) conducted two working meetings in Tokyo ir June 1976 on aspects of the Human 
and Social Development Programme (transfer, transformation and development of 
technology; and development goals, processes and indicators), one involving 
representatives of research organizations in the United Nations system and other 
international organizations, and the other involving individual experts. 5./ 

18. In order to initiate the first operational programmes, the Rector and his 
Senior Adviser on the V/orld Hunger Programme visited Guatemala, India and the 
Philippines and negotiated the first agreements of association. In addition. 



hJ See sect. IV below. 

5^/ For the list of participants., see UNU/C/Session 7/L-5, annex V. 
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proposals for i!j)e(;iric operational programmes recommended at the two June 1976 
working meotingi3 on human and social development were approved at the seventh 
session of the Council for exploration and implementation as soon as possible. 

Solicitatio n for endowment fund 6_/ 

19 In order to solicit contributions and pledges to the University's endov/inent 
fund and to establish relationships with academic and research organizations, the 
Rector and Vice-Rector for Planning and Development visited a total of 

35 countries. 

Organ iz ational planning 

20 In order to advance the conceptualization of the developing organization of 
the University, a report on future organizational development was prepared for the 
seventh session of the Council. Jj 

University's workinfj; sidelines 

21 During the current phase of the University's development, its staff is under 
Preat pressure simultaneously to launch programme activities and to raise the _ 
University's endo^.nient. 8/ In these circumstances, the work of the University is 
being conducted according to the following guidelines: 

(1) A i,:a:oPium prot. rtion of income is to be spent on programme activities 
consistent with effectiv. planning, management and evaluation of programmes 

(a) Supporting adininistrative staff and services are to be kept to the 
absolute minimum necessary for effective work. 

(b) Expenditures for consultants, travel, entertainment, etc. are .to be kept 
to an absolute minimum. 

(2) In developing the University, the primary efforts of the Rector and 
his ^Laff are to be based on achieving a carefully balanced mixcure of programme 
development and implementation and endo^-zment solicitation. 



6/ Gca sect. V below. 
7/ See sect. VII below. 

8/ The University's basic fvmding is to be derived from income from a 
permanent endo'./>iiont fund. The endownient fund was inaugurated by a .l^US 100 million 
P^odge by the Government of Japan. While nine other countries have now .]0.ined 
Japan in making contributions, the total of these contributions is only 
ST miSion. Japan has already paid two instalments of ^20 million a.Kl nas 
budgeted a third ;;;20 million. Therefore, there is a strong need for _ increased 
'\,'Cr-- to vtch I hp J.!:r:r.P3e contributions. To finance the Univcnuty adequately, 
a toto,^ ^ndov^ient of at^east .';;500 million is being sougiit . This would produce 
annual income of v25 million to v'lO million. 
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(a) Procramme implementation is the ] ^^^^ of the University and is also 
needed for obt dning endowment from many covintries. 



(b) Substantial and numerous endowment pledges are needed as quickly as 
possible to match the Japanese pledge and payment schedule, to 
internationalize the University's base of financial support, and to 
project future plans. 

(3) PrograjTjning and staff development are to proceed with balanced regard for 
both (a) urgency of demonstrating the existence and nature of the University and 
(b) soundness of conceptualization of the University organization and programmes 
and carefully chosen methods of implementation. 

(U) The primary objective of all efforts, administrative and programmatic, is 
to build an enduring institution fully attuned to effec' ^e realization of the 
University's mandate as set forth in the Charter. 
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IV. PROGRAT.IiME ACTIVITIES 9/ 



V/ox^ld Hunger Pro/.';ran}me 

22. The expert G v;ho attended the meeting on world hunger in Tokyo in 
Scpl:embi:r 1975 urged the University not to undertake work in agriculturail 
production, for which a well-funded syndicate of international research institutes 
<?lrec.dy exists; and they also urged the University not to undertake woz^k in the 
area of population, which, however unresolved, is also served by a variety of 
international agencies. 

23. Instead, the University was encouraged to sponsor research, training and 
dissemination of knowledge in post-harvest food conservation, basic hiiman 
nutritional reciuirements , the nutritionaJ, component of development planning, and 
the interaction between specialists in agriculture and nutrition. 

2H. The World Hunger Programme is being carried out under the direction of 

Dr. I'.'cvin S. Scrimshaw, flead of the Department of Nutrition and Food Science at the 

Macsachu^etts Institute of Technology, who is serving as Senior Adviser to the 

University. 

25. The major concern of the Programme is the fact that starvation and 
::ialnutrition constitute a crisis of major proportions in the world today. One 
important aspect of vorld Jiunger about which relatively little has bein done is 
combating the food waste that presently occurs in many countries. As much as 
ho ppr cent of the food produced in some regi.ons is lost to rodents, insects, 
mould, and simple spoilage. Until now, there has been no international, 
collaborative effort aimed at solving the problem of preventable post-harvest food 
losses. Tlic University has therefore made research and training to improve food 
conservation in developing countries a priority in its V/orld Hunger Prograirmie , and 
has entered into association with an organization outstandingly well equipped and 
experienced in this field - the Central Food Technological Research Institute 
(CFIRI) in Mysore, India. The CFTRI will soon be taking between 12 and 1^ United 
nations University Follov/s each year from developing countries and training them in 
the practico.l aspects of conserving food supplies. The agreement with the Central 
Food Technological Research Institute to accept primary responsibility as the 
University's associated institution for post-harvest conservation of food, with 
special emx^hasis on villa^^.e lovul storage and processing technology, calls for the 
prograimnc to begin on 1 August 1976. The Director of that Institute, 

Dr. Bonce Anila, iy sewing as the United Nations University-CFTRI World Plunger 
P r o g r aiTiH'e Co- o r d i n at nr. 

26. , Although tlie CFTRI v/as established to help solve India's problem of feeding 
■..;;e ir-.orc 7ulnerable sections of the population in that country, it is involved in 
rest:-).vch and training projects that are vitally relevant else- here in the world. 
It will now become a core of the University's V/orld Hunger Programme network, 



9/ The material cont,aincd in thio section sunmiarizos a more detailed report 
contained in tlie i)rocC';(iings of the seventh session (UNU/C/Session 7/L-5)- 
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• elpiur, itir.t.Lt.utioris in other countries to develop appropriate technologies for 
Lno protection of food z^esources, 

27. A second area of concern in the World Hunger Prograrame is determining the 
nutritional needs of people in tropical countries vhere there is a heavy burden of 
intestinal parasites and other infections. Diets in such countries often have 
substances that interfere with the nutrients they contain. Very little factual 
information is available on these issues, but one institution - the Institute of 
Nutrition of Central /toerica and Panama in Guatemala City, Guatemala - is ideally 
suited to operate as a netvork to help solve these problems. The INCAP has 
blierefore becorr.e an associated institution of the United Nations University and 
will be conducting research and training United Nations L'-^versity Follows in 
applied nutrition. It will also help in a third area - foe: and nutrition policy 
in national development plans. Dr. Guillermo Arroyave, Pres 'ent of the Latin 
American Nutrition Society, was appointed the first ^United Nations University- 
IHCAl' V/orld Hunger Programiae Co-ordinator , and his initial unaertaking was to 
visit the countries of Latin America to identify potential United Nations Fellows, 
determine the applied research competence and interest of institutions in the 
United Nations University World Hunger Programme priority areas, and begin the 
forging of a network of institutions in Latin America to advance the objectives 

of the University. 

28. Nutritional standards are largely neglected in national planning by 
ministries of agriculture, health, and education in the developing countries (and 
in industrialized countries as veil), and even more so by economists concerned 
with over-all development planning. Since decisions taken at the political^ level 
influence the nutritional well-being of people, it is important that nutritional 
considerations enter into national planning. 

29. The Senior Adviser to the Rector for the World Hunger Programme visited 
India, Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines in February and March, and the 
Philippines, Singapore, Malaysia and the Republic of Korea in May and June. The 
Rector accompanied him in the first of these visits to the Nutrition Centre of the 
Philippines in Manilla, which has the most extensive programme of applied 
nutrition at the village level yet undertaken by any country. On the basis of the 
report on the visit and other information available, a task force convened at 
Geneva, during the third week of June, recommended that the United Nations 
University enter into an agreement with this Institution to provide University 
Fellows with mult idisciplinary training and field experience in the specific areas 
of food and nutrition program.rae planning and developm.ent in the health and 
education sectors. With the approval of the Council, the Rector returned to Manil? 
to sign an agreement with the Centre, making it the University's third associated 
institution. 

30. For the present, the development of a network of African institutions 
concerned with post-harvest food conservation will be the responsibility of the 
United Nations University-CPTRI World Hunger Progra^e Co-ordinator in Mysore. 
In anticipation of the availability of CFTRI's facilities for^this purpose. 

Dr. H. A. B. Parpia, its former Director and now a Senior Officer with the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, who is acting as an adviser to the World Hunger 
Programme, visited the principal countries in Africa on a mission similar in scope 
to the one carried out by Dr. Arroyave , the United Nations University-INCAP Worla 
Hunger Programme Co-ordinator . Similarly, the United Nations University Programme 
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Co-ordinator in the Nutrition Centre of the Philippines in Manila vri.ll assist the 
University in forginc a network of co-operating institutions in Asia. 

31. The World Hunger Programirie is also embarking on a series of workshops related 
to* the interfaces acong agriculture, food and nutrition. The first workshop is 
being planned for raid-December 1976 at Ibadan, Nigeria, and the second for the 
International Rice Rocearch Institute in Los Baflos, the Philippines, in March 1977. 
Plans are being made for similar workshops at the International Crops Research 
Institute for the Semi-Arid ^ropics in Hyderabad, India, later in 1977. The 
workshops will be concerned with examining and communicating the importance of 
major issues in each of the three policy areas of the United Nations University 
priority areas for multidisciplinary research and training. The purpose is 
establish a dialogue among agriculturists and nutritionists and the multiple 
disciplines allied with both that will lead to a better understanding of the 
nature and significance of nutritional considerations in agricultural sector 
planning. The participants in each case will be food and nutrition experts from 
the countries of the region, persons concerned with agricultural sector policies, 
agricultural extension, and plant breeding. Emphasis is also being placed on 
post-harvest food conservation to ensure maximum utilization of food produced, 
including more efficient storage and processing of food at home and village levels. 

^2 The Programme will also work vdth the World Health Organization in holding a 
working group meeting in Africa early in 1977- It will bring together individuals 
who have worked directly on the problem of human protein and energy requirements 
under conditions prevailing in developing countries, with particular emphasis on 
the effects of intestinal parasites and other infections, and on the capacity 
of local diets to meet human protein needs. A second such workshop to be 
organized in 1977 by Dr. Arroyave will deal with the requirements for vitamin A 
under similar circumstances. 

33 Additional working groups of this sort will also get together in the 
University's associated institutions in 1977, with specific topics and locations 
yet to be determin.-d. However, one mechanism that will be utilized for organizing 
these workshops will be joint sponsorship with committees of the International 
Union of Nutrition Scientists (lUWS) and the International Union of Food-Science 
and Techno: gy (lUFST) concerned with United Nations priority areas. 

3U An Adv-' sory Panel on the World Hunger Programme is being organized and will 
hold its first meeting in Tokyo in September 1976. It will be preceded by a meetin 
of the Directors of the University's associated institutions, together with the 
United Nations University World Hunger Programme Co-ordinators of these 
institutions, v;ho will then remain to participate in the Advisory Panel Meeting. 
A sub-coi!imittee on research and training of the Panel will' meet immediately 
thereafter to decide upon a mechanism for peer review of research applications 
and examining of fellowship applications. 



Human and Social Developir.ent Programme 

35 The Human and Social Development Programme is being carried out under the 
direction of Dr. Kinhide Mushakoji, Vice-Rcctor for Programme. It is based on 
recor-iendations irade first at: the vrorking meeting in the autumn of 1975, and then 
at two subsequent working meetings held at the University in June - one involving 
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x\'iu-c3^.nlutivc:: from United Mations aiid other internationeil and regional agencies, 
and the other involving; individual experts, 

36. Special emphasis is initially being given to two areas designated by the 
University's Council. One is the transfer, transformation and development of 
technology. The other is development goals, processes, and indicators, 
particularly in the social field, including indicators of qualitative change and 
structures, that v:ould be of help to development planners and policy-molcers. 

37. In the area of technology transfer, transformation and development, the 
University's aim is to help identify problems and to help find solutions to 
problems involving the use of technologies for self-reliant social and economic 
progrc^js in developing countries. Institutions have been identified in Nigeria, 
Argentina, Sri Lanka and Japan for possible association with the University. 

38. In the area of development goals, processes and indicators, the University's 
objootivo is to help evolve improved methods and increased knowledge for setting 
development coalr>, establishing development processes, and building appropriate 
indicatorr. for measuring progress based on the needs and values of individual' 
nations. The University is starting to establish a'^ network of scholars, agt.ucies 
and institutions concerned with advanced research and training in these areas. 

39. Two additional topics have been approved for the Programme in Human and 
Social Development. One is concerned with the need to provide advanced training 
for planners and administrators concerned with national development. Institutions 
in Poland and Brazil are among those identified as potentially suited to the 
University's netv;ork in this area. The other is that of human rights, peace, and 
international law as related to human and social development, for which the 
possibility of a network will be explored. 

Council' s response to pror.ra^ riiii^ 

ho. At ius seventh session, the Council expressed approval of both of the 
prograrriifxes. After completing its over-all review, the Council expressed its 
sincere appreciation for the remarkable and decisive progress that the University 
had made since the sixth session in the planning and implementation of its 
distinctive and unique programmes. 
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V. FUND-RAISING 



Endowment Fund 

Ul. One of the unique features of the University among international institutions 
is the concept of its endowment fund. Unlike many other United Nations agencies, 
the University does not receive any regular subventions from the United Nations 
paid for by Member States. Instead, in order to ensure the academic autonomy and 
financial viability of the University, it was decided that the principal way of 
financing the basic expenditures of the University would be by means of income 
from an endowment fund made up of voluntary contributions by Member States. 

Japan's leadershi p 

k2. The Government of Japan made the concept of an endowment fund for the 
United Nations University a reality by pledging $US 100 million in five annual 
instalments of $20 million provided instalments are approved by the Diet and that 
other countries also make appropriate contributions. The first instalment of 
$20 million was paid in January 1975 and the second instalment in January 197b. 
The third instalment has been budgeted and is due to be paid in January 1977. 

Solicitation of Member States 

U3. During the past year and even before assumi..^ Jull-time duty, the Rector and 
Vice-Rector for Planning and Development have given a great deal of time to 
travelling extensively to request contributions and pledces from Mer.ber States. 
So far, 28 countries have been visited for this purpose. 

UU. In all cases, the response of Governments of Me.iber States to the idea of the 
University has been favourable. None has refused to contribute, though because of 
depressed economic conditions during the past year, several have said that 
contributions would have to be delayed until conditions improve. 

Contributions and pledges 

U5 Altogether, so far, 10 Member States have contributed or made pledges to 
contribute to the endowment fund and in one case, the United States of America, the 
legislature (Congress) has authorized a first contribution ($US 10 million) which 
awaits Presidential request. 10/ Strong commitments to contribute generously to 
the endowment fund also have been received from major countries in Western Europe 
and the Middle East. 

1^6. The contributions and pledges made to date fall into two categories: those 
proportionately of a size that fulfils the endowment concept , such as those from 
Venezuela ($10 million) and Ghana ($2.^ lion), and those that demonstrate 
suT^port for the University but are proportionately comparable to annual 



10/ The authorization is for the 197, fiscal year (October 1976-October 1977). 
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contrlbutionr; to other United IJationc organizations. The University is most 
(Tratcful for all the^ie forms of support. Because the endovnnent concept is^ 
fundamental to establishing the University as an objective and viable institution, 
hov;ever, it is of critical importance that increasing numbers of Member States make 
contributions of an endovnnent nature. In many parts of the world the endowment 
concept is not familiar. The fact that such contributions, though necessarily of 
a relatively large size in a given year are ^'one-time'' contributions, and that 
the University will not ue requesting such contributions as an annual basis 
repeatedly, nueds to be more widely understood. 

i*7. In considering the question of fund-raising at the seventh session, many 
Council members commented favourably on the efforts that have been made to obtain 
contributions and made suggestions about ways to encourage further contributions. 
Some Council members expressed the view that it would be helpful if pledges to the 
endowment ' fund could be paid over more than five years. Some members suggested 
that poorer countries should be urged to contribute in more flexible ways. Vmile 
difficulties for some countries to contribute to the endowment fund were recognizee 
the Council considered it essential to persevere in efforts to raise the fund. 

H8. The work of the seventh r.ession concluded with the members of the Council 
voicing their deep thanks to the Government and people of Japan for the crucial 
role Japan is playing in launching the University until the expected additional 
support is received from other countries, 

kg. The following table shows the pledges and payments that have been made to dat< 
Obviously, to match the contributions of the Government of Japan adequately, tc 
establish a genuinely international endowment fund, and to provide an adequate 
financial basi« for planning the future development of the University, a great ^ 
deal more must be pledged and contributed very soon. The staff of the University, 
assisted by members of the Council, will continue strenuous efforts to obtain that 
result. It is anticipated thrt now that the University is operational, many 
additional Governments vi''\ mak- 1 ^ir contributions and pledges soon. 
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Present status of national pledges and payments 
(in United States dollars unless otherwise noted) 



Country 
Japan 



Senegal 
Ghana 



Sweden 

Greece 
Norway 

Venezuela 



Libyan . Arab 
Republic 

Netherlands 



Austria 



Pledged 
$100 OOC 000 



$ 2 500 000 



$ 10 000 000 



Paid 



$20 000 COO 
$20 000 000 



$ 
$ 



22 087 

Ik 750 
ih 790 



Kr. 1 000 000 
($ 231 215) 



$ 



20 000 



(pledged over 5 years 
starting 197^+) 

(20 January 1975) 

(22 January 197^) 

(January 1975) 

(August 1975) 

(20 November 1975) 

(pledged over 5 years 
starting July 1976) 

(August 1975) 
(January 1976) 



Kr. 1 000 000 (January 1976) 

($ 180 000 approx.) 



$ 2 000 000 



$ 



50 000 



(pledged ovc-r 5 years 
in 1975) 

(januar-y 1976) 



(26 April 1916) 



($ 



100 000 



S. i| 000 000 

220 J 00 approx. ) 



6 . 



(pledged annuall:^' for several 
years starting 2^1 Mr.y 1976) 

(l^ June 1976) 



1 000 000 

55 000 approx.) pledged 
annually thereafter 



United Statei: 
of America 



$ 10 000 000 
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VI. IMSTlTUTIOn^L RELATIONS 



ERIC 



50. A r>uii".,;iiy of proposul':; for institutional relationships roceived by the United 
Nations University waa presented at the seventh session of the Council to provide 
members with -n analysis of the various proposals to the University from 
Governments, institutic-i and private orcanizations and individuals. These 
proposals had ^ -ceiv.;d by the University initially in response to appeals 
issued by the iry-General of the United Nations and the Director-General of 
UNESCO, when ersity was beinc planned and before it formally came into 
existence and luently. 

51. The Council, at i^.s fourth session, decided that the University should 
determine its own priorities and clarify the variety of institutional relationships 
it should establish before responding to proposals from outside. This was done to 
ensure that the University's responses to requests for institutional co-oper£ition 
and partnership would follow a logical pattern in accordance with selected 
priorities and available resources. By following this course, it was also believed 
that the University would avoid the danger of creating merely ad hoc or 
opportunistic programmes. 

52. At the time the rt^port was prepared for the Council's seventh session in June 
and July 19T6, approximately 250 proposals had been received from over 
65 countries, sponsored by Governments (52), universities (100), other 
institutions (6?), organizations (25), and individuals (3). 

53. After examining this report, members of the Council observed that, while 
useful possibilities existed among the offers received, the University should 
elicit a wider variety of proposals in planning its programmes. Towards this end., 
in the coming months the University will inform Governments, institutions and 
others concerning the Council's developing policy on institutional relations, which 
is as follows. 

Council's -policy on institutional relations 

(a) Any relations tha-. the University establishes with institutions should 
relate to the progrararae priorities established by the Council. 

(b) The University itself should take a positive initiative in identifying 
and "recruiting" institutions and in mobilizing them for relationships that fit 
into existing programme priorities. 

(c) The University should look for institutions vhich are concerned with its 
major programme ^.riorities and which arc not limited to projects producing results 
only of local interest. 

(d) Three criteria are to be used in selecting institutions to approach: 

(i) Institutions being proposed and planned or which ;..-e at an early stage 
of establishment and which could be so developed as to fit into 
programme priorities of the University and/or which could beccme 
incorporated ins 1 ' tutions of the University; 
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(vi) Tt.:!(. !ntioni; vhoso work would have lon^-torm interests and perspoctives 
icr t-.ho University; 

(iii) Tml.itutions which fall within the ranr.e of the University's prOGr,mme 
and would brinfi financial benefits directly or indirectly to 



• ;• LOt"ic:ii)s 
Ihc Uni'/orsity from riovernments , 



(o) The followiiie procedures may also be utilized in identifying institutions 
thin the- frainewovk of tl...; University's programme priorities: 

(i; Vice-I^octors, Directors of Pro(j,rainine and "coiranittees of experts'' will 
first s.^ck out suitable institutions which satisfy the above criteria 
and eliminate inappropriate institutions from consideration; 

an advisory r^roups will be appointed to evaluate (if necessary by visiting) 
institutions which are of interest in relation to the University s 
pi-oiirainmes ; 

(iii) PiK-li advisory groups will pay due regard not only to well-known 

i;u;tituui..:ns and "centres of excellence" but also to -nstitutions which 



i:i;iy nu.. .. ^^.^ - .... a.- 

not have a large number of h/.^her educational institutions, 

(iv^ An,er the advi.,ory groups have completed their work, full details of the 
' 'inslitutions identified in relation to the University's programmes will 
Lo" submitted to the Council in order to enab: . it to take appropriate 



so well known but which may be found in countries which do 



i.c tion . 



(f^ Finally, while seeking to further its institutional relations, the 
:ive rsity will continue to co-operate fully with international ^Sencies in 
o....tion to all its distinct research and training progra,-mnes . ^his calls for a 
•LI c:vCP..:'.ngo of rcD.evant inform.atiun about these programmes, priorities and the 
issi.i :ination oi results. 

Fvrc^innce has shown that because the concept of the University is so unique, 
■. 'i. ;;o-^- offoctivoly communicated in face-to-face discussions. Theref ore , _ in 
:.Ur o'-.nLliari.e academic and research institutions and government officials 
ith the '•n.ortuuities the United Nations University affords and to receive 
■..>no.als for co-oper.ation that will enable the University to accomplxsh its 
;'po^^i -.St offectively, the University will hold a series of consultative 
; ct n^s ■th.'oughout the Lrld. The first of these will take place m the autu..n 
nd winter of 1976-1977 in Ronn, Paris, London, D.r^.dad and Khartcum, and -.ore m 
i'her -reas are being plainUMi for the near future. 



VII. OHGAIJIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE UrilVERSITY 



S5. At the sixth session f the Council, the Rector vas requested to prepare a 
model of the organization of the United Nations University as it may develop in 
five years. The Rector responded to this request initially with an interim 
report 11/ that vas submitted to Council ir.cinhers prior to the seventh session and 
discussed hy them at that mee"^. mg. The followinc paragraphs are excerpted from 
the full report : 

(a) Because the University has "been created to play a unique role for which 
there are no precedents, the development of a model is a major conceptual exercise. 
It is not sufficient to provide an organizational chart with hoxos representing 
areas of responsibility and lines rex^rcnonting dx visions of authority. ^ Such charts 
have already been presented to the Council and are important elements in 
administrative planning and budgeting. However, they do not describe the processes 
by which the University will meet its various objectives. Indeed, if the charts 
are examined -^-om the perspectives of :iost -anivers^'^~- .>r agency experiences, they 
may be ver;^^ .xsleading because Ije functions the. "trate may bo perrorrr.ed 

very differently in the United Naticrs Univ -sit; :.n moi^e conventio:v . 

institutions. 

(b) Therefore, in creating ^ muc.:-'! ti:at describe-, thr- work of the United 
Nations University and not only xbs hierarchica] stru.'iture, it is necessary to 
examine the major functions of tno University to explore tne various mechanisms 
available for perform-'^^g those fmctions, and to ehoo'u-; among the mechanisms in 
the context of the su.. .tantive natc-re of the progra];-;,e:i . When tnese ctreas are 
elaborated, then an organizar,:.onal :.-tvucture can be aesigr.cd tha' will enable the 
University to init ate and mn.nage r.- w ^ :esses of --S' arch., training, and 
disseminatiOx. of I,:iowledge. 

Primary fiinctional r espc isibi lit ies 

(c) There are fo. r primary fu.ictional :'*rspr.:isibilitiv-is of th-- United- 
Nation University: 

(i) To dc:;ir^n programmes V re^^-^rcn, tra: ng ani dissemination cf 

knowlecl to help solve ^ ne pressing global problems of human s-vi vival , 
development , and welfare ; 

(ii) To promote, facilitate, and tiupporb reseci: eh ai'id training in the 
programme areas ; 

(iii) To disseminate the results of the je: e?"ch: 

(iv) To establish and operate"; a central rr-ruageTr^' t structure ful^'il the 
above responcibilitie. . . 
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Functions related to dosiKninK prorsramim 3 

(d) The responsibility of designil^f5 prograDunes to - in the • of the 
Charter - "help solve the pressing global problems of human surviv uevelopment, 
and welfare'* suggesLs several functions; that the United Nation Ur .'sity might 
undertake, includin^^; the following: 

Consul"? v'iLh a wide range ci' individuals and or^ lizations in the public 

and p:.".: ''r' ■■ .ieotors. 

Reflection on what is i ipj.ied by the objectives of human survival, development, 
and welfare in the \ '^:'--ety of societal and cultural contexts in which they 
are considered. 

Determining the varieties of development goals, strategies, and approaches 
that may be required to ^eet basic needs of the peoples of the world on a 
sustainable basis. Thece have reference to cultural as well as physiological 
needs. 

Concc^ntualizing "prol/ nn" areas consistent with these determinations which 
are actable enough for research progress l^ut not so narrow that; research 
results become meaningless with respect to action programmes. 

Functions related to research and training 

(e) I*- has already been decided that the major mechanism of the United 
Nations 'Fniversity for the conduct of research and training programmes will be 
to establish and operate ^'networks". Thus, the principal functions related to 
promotion, facilitation, and support o'" research and training programmes include 
the following: 

Establishing ard '^intaining formal and informal consultative linkages 
with many groun- bhin '-.he United Nations system, the academic community, 
various levels ■ ',he dGcision-makers , and the public. 

Identifying appropriate individuals, gro'.ps, and research and training 
institutions. 

Initiating and responding to offers for association or for contractual 
relations with the University. 

Creating a wide variety of networks. 

Supervisir.r!: the networks. 

Consult in'5 wioii "ndividualij in the networks. 

Monitoring and as pressing progress in the programme areas. 

Innovating at appropriate times in the process. 
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Rinctioni'^ ro.l atiu/;, to di r.r.eial. uation of research rec;ul trj 

(f ) The UniLud I. i' ions University takes very seriously the responsibility 
to disseminate the rcr,. .ts of University-supported acLivit* s in ways that will 
make tliem most useful IC' those who wisli to understand and/or have responsihility 
for solvi/u:; pressing:; pioblems. This will involve functions such as the follo>/inc: 

Evaluating and reviewing all research and training; result^j. 

Synthcjjizinr. results obtained from elements of the same network and from 
di f f ererit networks . 



SyntlieiJi :i:in[; the results of several proc^^ojiune areas. 

Establisliinc training programmes in appropriate areas based on resea-^ch 
results or the effectiveness of similar training programmes. 

•i..ansforming the research result., into formats relevant to various groups 
that stu.y, have responsibility for, and/or are affected by the problem 
;! vea. 

Communicating the results through a va.'iety of publieiation formats ^ f ili::s , 
the pi^essj and radio and television networks. 

Providin^^ feedback to the various activities involved in designin[-^ 
pro(::ramr.es so that research areas and approaches can be modified ir 
desirable. 



Functions related tn c entral management structure 

(g) The central management unit of the United Nations University if 
based in Tokyo and will have over-all responsibility for all aobivitif s I'uot. 
by and for the Ui.iversity. In addition to the administrative and sui-^s- 
functions 5 there are several management functions tho'- must be perform^,-'. lich 
include : 

Obtaining financial resources from Governme::ts , cn ' . corporations, 

and private sources. 

Identifying, selecting^ and recruiting profe;:oic]ia.:. staff. 

Evolving the r.rix-) age rial and supi^::^rt procedures that will stimulate 
synerf'-.i Stic interaction of the professional staff. 

Selecting:; which of the functions listed in the previc .; three sections 
will be eiiiphasized for any given programme and which ao l v'-ities and 
responsi inlities will be undertaJcun and supported by tin University. 

Selecting, creating^ and i;r:inagii.i- the processes, mechanisms, and network^ 
th'-t w511 be required to c^irry out Ihese functior (discussed in the next- 
two sections). 
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Haiiaginc a process of self-evaluation and continuous renewal. 

Maintaining contacts and consultations with the United Nations University 
Council. 

Establishing and maintaining co-operative find liaison activities with United 
Nations agencies^ 

Establishing and maintaining co-operative and liaison activities with a 
variety of governmental, intergovernmental, academic, and privat groups. 

Representing the University and its results in a variety of forums throughout 
the world. 

Est; ■ lishing library and information referral systems* 

Operating a variety of public relations and information activities. 



Mechanisms for ful f illing func' ' n£ 

(h) There :.re many mechanisms that the United Nations University can employ 
in fulfilling the functions outlined above. Choices among them have major 
implications for the way the University's central management unit must operate 
and, consequently, for the way it must be staffed. The choices are aJ.so highly 
dependent on the particular characteristics of a progronime area and on the 
capabilities that exist world-wide to respond in a r-eH.ningfi]l way, 

(i) In addition to "net./orks", which will be discussed in li.ore detail in 
I'iC next section, the mrchani. .s which liiight be used ^' .elude the following: 

Individual consultants can be hired on short- or long-tern contracts to 
prepo...o background reports, appraisals, and planning stu./vei;, to make site 
visits, r.nd to conduct similar activities. Thej : are, c. -.-jToe, policy 
considerations regarding the balance betw-aen full-time United Nations 
University pro:.cssional staff and the use of outside con .tanto. 

Workin,^ meetings of experts can be held for a variety of reasons, including 
providing advice and judgement on priorities, programmes, resources, and 
processes. These mer- ings would generally be ad hoc -^i: nature, with the 
timing, ifiandate, and composition dependin , entirely on tlie subject mr ^t^r, 
In /v-neral, it would b<^ desirao'^.e for a University si;aff member or con;, a: '^ant 
to prepare background material in advance of a meeting and be responr^ib:.e 
for translating the deliberations into specific r«5Comjnendations for Ui.i.voriifity 
consideration. This v/as the pattern followed in the meetings field last 
autumn. 

Task force£ ca:. be ci-eated on an ad hoc or continuing basis in orde to 
achieve"^ s'peci fie objective that has been identified by the United ilations 
University such .s assessing a propcse.l prcgr3.T.me , designing a netvorK, aiid 
r.onitorir ond evaluat-;' ;g activities. A continuing task force could be 
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rcciuvacd a;i n l.yiu; of tift.worl: oi" rel.evcmt expcr I;; tint the l'nivur:;it.y 
relici-. upon in an opr.'rfitioniil tH'tiS'-. V,uch a t.-.t;:.'.; force inifjit have a 
part- or full-time Executive Secretary, who could be a United llation:! 
Luivcr:;.i ' y r.l.aff meiaber or nu out:;ide conr: Itant. 

Advi : • o ry _b_gd-u;j2 can br; ereatc^d on a Kt.'uidin^-; hnr.i'j in very c^'^f^^'^^ 

^1^;^?^ .;i>oc if ic' areas r-f Unit.Ml Nations Univ,-Ti;ity activities and operations. 

Sucii bodior. could be concerned with acadcnic Ktanda-dc^ of research, the^ 

conduct of a r.pc'cif.ie pro[',rninnk' , relation:; vith other iuatitutions withm 

luid outr.ide the United Mation:.: syatem, and evaluation of results befoJ-e 

publication. 

I n c or por at ed i n r. t i t uti o r^s can be crccated or aoLiorbed and operated by tlie 
United Nations Univeraity to perform various functions such as analyr.iij of 
developments in priority areas, in network management, synthesis _ and 
transformation of research results, and publication and film-makinc 
activities. Such institutions v/ould essentially be operating organs of the 
University. They cmild be esteiblished for fixed or indefinite periods with 
short- or long-term staff appointments; the size of staffs could vary 
considerably {uiiong institutions or vithin institutions over tinie^; and the 
location of any institution might be in any part of the worl.i. Tb. ■ 
existence of such institutions would have more profound implicati.w::.3 for 
h ": the central .iianagei:;ent of the University is ultimately or.Kanized than 
would most other mechanisms, with tlie exception of networks , 
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(j) The :;;a.jor ■ .r.: of the United Nations University will be conducted 
through "netwc li:.;". Thus, very careful consideration must be giv-. .i to the 
orga-iizationnd. implications of conceiving, creating, managing, monitoring, and 
utilizin- networks. Unfortunately, this is tm e>:cecdingly difficult a-ca to 
concep; .lali'.- in the abstract, outside the context of specific progranm-.e 
obiectives. It is even more difficult t :agine what may be required 
terras of central management functions until there is some actual experience to 
draw upon. Such exp-rience is a.reu'^-- being gained in the priority area of 
world hung-r, and two potential pro-r. .ime areas in huiman aaid social development 
are being explored. 

(k) As the first steps in the process of untler ;vtanding what is implied 
,.p-ratin^ thrc .gh net\:orks, the types of elements tliat migjit be related have 
b--en idr^ntificrl, and criteria have been suggested that could influence major 
policy decLsici.s on network op- -ations i;. particxUar circumstances. 

glome nt_r, to ue re" nted 

(^) Th-rc is no single model of a network that be des-.ribed that would 

explain what v-31 be involved as the United Nations r fsity begins est blishing 

networks. 'In general, it can be stated that the Un^ - ' ty will not operc-te as a 

■ • -M -v.iun-e institutions are brought togetli-r I of broad, common or 

.-..m, -.ita.-y interests and thrn specific progra.mnes designei by the partners-. 
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nor w.Lil ib o[x'ImLo l.ii.-j i ib\ui(lM.tion Uiat; makes (yantn on the barris oT ;ii^)Ocit'ic 
criteria but then door, not ar^i^un a par LicipaM n^^; role during, the conduct of the 
work. 

(m) The United Ilations Univ.:rijity vill ijolcct and combine \Ak. ^ariour; 
elements in tlie networki^ accor'.^ to the nature oT the i)roblem .irea, the 
anticipated result and the ca.j:d)ili ties of individualf3 and inytitut ionij • 

(n) The eleuienl;.; include the following: 

Penearch in^; t itut ci'j that may or may not have a ,ociated educational or 
trainin(5 prct^raTianes . 

Kducatioual .und trainin/^ insti tubers that may or may not bo de(rree-ci'^int ing. 



United Nations ar>encie s in the context of their rc-search, operational, or 
policy- makin(5 functions • 

Govern mental a rdencies and re f^ion aJ. ornaj iization: ! in the context of their 
research, operations or policy-mr'ilcin(3 functions. 

An y part o f ai : inotitute such ar, a department or a cunt re in a university 
or^ a division in a research instiuute or a£;ency. 

Disc iplin es particular';/- v^i.en there is a possibility that intt raction auiong 
dif f erent "(Ji. se ipl i nc s vy produce important results such as I tween 
ecolof^Lsts and econo: "sts or sociologists and development planners. 

Sectoral ' ' -"^^iis partic-al:vriy v a there is a possibility that interaction 
among diii'^r<j: arenr. i:;.'/ produce iiiiportant insights such as between the 
i;ricultural c.id liealth sectors oi- the energy and transportation sectors. 

Individuals '../.other or not associated with an institution in the network, 

rJo n- r>o vc r n i:. - ■ nt :^ 1 o vf:n\ \ i z at i o : i s such as conservation groups. 

Other net works :-u:h as professional associations c':nd inter-organizational 
project:' c t a s k fo c e s , 

^ 0 I'or —ly :\ivcn prograrinie area, almost any combir.at:^' on of elements might 
be selucted. 'The nature of the notwoi'k relationship- W:.. Id vary depending upon 
tb.e selection and the c :.rcu:.:stanccs ; :or example, res^^arrh, educational, and 
training institutes •.light become nssooiated institutions or tandertako >,ork by 
contract; i ntergo vorni:. ^ntnl r^nil govern.r.ental agencies mi(^ht be -involved through 
contracts, rr-.rticipatio.u in workJng Jieetings or task forces, and individuals 
might participate t' 'ro.igh almost any of the mechanisms. 

Cvi' M"L;' r-^r st ^ 'uc tu v v ■ tv:oxv.^ 

(p) Thure are ::• vera.1 crl'-oiu'a. tlaO-t can be us'.m^ alc-:e or in soi;. combination 
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to (le.'lei'm i no t.lu? \i\oi\l Mi)pi\»f>r,] at<; ini^f.Di^- Mm.' (-.Vi";- < > ) • -tih r, lisl.c^i above. 
Tiiuse criteria .iiK-.luJe tiii,' I'o.l lu\;ln(;: 

nubrrtant i. vc conr.idcral.ions roluli.nl to t'lu: nature? of the area or wlictlier, for 
exum])l.i , the dcLurod ja-o;- rniiuiic; results; iwc primarily related to conceptual 
dc»velop:;''.Tit , ba^iic ixT . -ifrch , applied rosearcli, technological innovation, 
policy anal>' i.m, or training.';. 

I n^.tit u^ ional caf^ibili ty in tcrnis of present contribut ion^j or potential 

for fu.aro contributions; ( L:ce discuaision in tlio later section on "Institutional 

RelationribipG"). 

Similav.i ty tuuong or^^ani'/, ations , dis;cip.liner; , areaii or individualc where a 
more concentrated and intensive effort could yield significant results. 

CoRi} 1 eiaent ar it y tUTionf.; organizationr. , disciplines, areas or individuals 
where a DyntheLiii.; could yield new insights. 

Dif f e renuus among organizations, disciplines, areas, or individutils when.^ 

clash of ideas ar:d approaches could stimulate promising new areas for 
research. 

Geo graphical considerations sucli as as.:va'ing r..*g ional or ''global'' 
per sp ec t i ve s or r *r ^ ^ s 0:1 1 anions. 

Communications considerations dependii on whether interactions are 
desired primarily among groups of researchers or aiQ<"ng researchers and 
policy-makers, the public aivVor educators, 

(q) lor any given pr^ogra:ni:ie area and its objectives, these varioiis criteria 
will be usec^ uilh di'^ferent r.-ightings to determine the nature and styli. of th^- 
network. 

Institutional relationships 

(r) In the Hector's report to the sixth session, three possible -ypes of 
institutional relationships were discussed: programmatic - to pursue specific 
progra:....:e purposes of the United Nat .' nns University; developmental - to help 
institutions; and response - to respond to relev-rt offers. These three types of 
relationships addrersed thr^:' requirements of the University: to engage in 
research, training, and the' aissemina.<ion of knowledge on pressing global problems; 
to develop institutional capabilities to deal with these problems on a continuing 
basis; and to take advpxttage of offers of institutes to enhance the capabilities 
of tlie networ]:s the Jnii.ed Nations University is to establisli to strengthen 
world-wide intellectual co-ope ■'"'tion . At tie sixth session, the Council m.emberr 
sug<:^,ested t}iat the developm.en* ul and response catr^gories be combined. It vcnld now 
f:'.op-':ar that there is no need for any categor:i ril distinctions. 
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(tO Til the orii^itinl prupotjal, it was Liuccootca that the deveioprnontai and 
iv:n-nso li^latioiuihipy m.icht not relate directly to apccific United Nations 
llniveriiity prO(:;raimnco . After careful consideration of potential Univeri^it;), 
devi^lopmont and the ror.oureen available over the next few years, it would appear 
a relationship should only be established if the offer of an institution fits 
within an existing, programme or if it is desirable to establish a now pro/.::ramme 
that will encomiass it. As the United Nations University becomes more firmly 
established and makes progress in several high priority areas, then 
"diversification" throuf^h institutional relationships not related to prof5rair:n:^ 
may be a iv.orr useful process for development than it appears to be at tliis 
Litn^Q with prv:sent limitations on central funding and management capabilities. 

(t) As noted in the report to the sixth session, rll institutional 
relationsliips - whether incorporated, associated, or contractual - would be for 
fixed periixls, such as three years, which might be renewable for an additional 
p.:n-iod. The nature of any particular relationship - substantively and 
adininistrativel:- - will depend on each situation and will pro' ly differ widely 
cunong various institutions. 

(u) Tlie necessity for combining programmatic ^.id institutional development 
obj'^ctives has both positive and negative implicati( /ir. for the progrci'.s the 
United :::itions University can be expected to make. In any given network 
locusiiir; on a particular prograimne area, there will be institutions ^ith varying 
capabilities in terms of size, professional dcv.'clopment , and available funds. 
This u;: .oubtedly will result in less "efficiency" in research and training in 
the 5:':ort term. However, there are :uportaut criteria other than efficiency to 
be considered in establishing Univeri: ly programmes. It is quite likely that 
the b - nefit:- to bo achieved by such a mixture in the long term will ultimo.tely 
ser. t}io r.oals of the University far better than the strategy of separating 
relationships according to programi:;e and to institutional developmoiit . 

(v) Perhaps the foremost benefit is .i.at tr.e institutions that may now be 
roncider. d the "best" in terms of standards of academic excellence may indeed be 
;.ho l.-ast able to conceptualize and define the problems in new and imaginative 
ways relevant to the varying contexts that exists in developing countries. Ihe 
inclusion of developing institution-; familiar with these factors could help assure 
that the appropriate problems were .,eing addressed. Thus, -he various perspectives, 
linkages, and geographical richness that developing instit LodC v;ould contribute 
to uhe n..^vork could more tiian compensate for any "inefricicLicics" th-' -d^ht 
r -r/.ilt from this approach. 

(wy In terms of the goal oT ins!:itutional developm.ent , it would app'- ?.r that 
rrogress may best be made t:u-ou.:h the problem-:' .Iving mode in oll-boration with 
•r.ore i-vDerienced institul. ions . The ma,jor long-term benefit is Ihal" institutions 
'.:ill have been developed with.. a the context of high-priority progra:, of the 
United Nations University -ond will thus be ab.l e to assist Lheir soci.-ties in 
coi/ing with similar problems in the future. 

Council's resnonse to report 



T)}'C'/:ress 



At its svv.:;nth session, r..ny members of th Jouncil ey --ssod great 
r-:preciatioti for cV,is report. Tlie Rector unr^ertook to ret-; on rur^.h 
towards developing a ..odel of the future or/- vai /-ation of the university at the 
ne/.t session, 
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V:iJI. KINAIJCl:: AND I^UIXIKT 12j 

57. The Univerriity *s rncoine from erulowTn^^a for 1976 ir. Oas 3,360,000. In 
addition, there ir. $.316,000 c^f imspi-nt budfi^.'t.L'cl incoir.C' froia 1S>76 and $29^^,000 
of additionnl income from 19Y!:). 

58. At the i;ixth sestrion of the Council in January 1!'76, $790,000 vae^ nllocated 
for prograriuaes activ.'tics apart from t};oce conduct-.! by the University itsolf- 
DecuuGe of the rapid de^'elopmeut of the pronrainmes ^u,'"' Mie availability of funds 
carried over from 197[i, tlio external prof.ramiiie allocationi} for 1976 were 
increased at the r^eventli r^e^cion of the Council fr< i $790,000 to $900,01 '\ This 
will enable tlie University to carry over $^500 ,000 to the 1977 programme budf^et . 
Since tlie pr^ ^c.rammes are expanding; and future fundinij, ic rot yet certain, this 
would seem to be a reaf^onable allocation of existinf, resources. 



12/ DetailG of the Un " '/ersity ^-> budget are cor.t;■inc:■^, ihe pr ocee ; incs 
of the sixth and seventh sessions (a/AC.169/L^ 7 . 'ncl JMI/w/Sessioi] 7/l'.5). 
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LX. IvUMMAUY AND CONCLUiyiNG OHUl'^KVATTONS 



59 Durinr lOY'j-]'/p., the University estnblished its hcadciuui1;eru in Jurr.n m-A 
already oncacod in research and advanced training pror.raininoG of ('.reat potent m1 
value in outJtai.dinfi institutions in locations around the world. 

60 Tn order to plan iti: procranmos soundly, the University's i:taff has consulLca 
widolv vith a lar/^e number of expertu from many parts of the world and with _ 
repreL r-tative.-; of other United Nations orBanizations and international aeademic 
and rer. 'I 'di or(j;anization3 . 

6J E:< -n-.ive travelling has been undertaken by the Rector and Vice-Hector for 
Plannint- t A Developinent to ^solicit contributions to the endowment fund and to 
consult vith academic and research institutions throucliout the world. 

6? Careful analysis has been made of offers of institutioral co-operation, and 
Q number consultative meetinf^s are planned for the immediate future to further 
understi^ in- of the University and to establish workinc relationships with 
institutions throut^hout the vrorld. 

63. Continui.. :. thou,zht has been Given to the conceptual and organizational 
developii.ent of the University. 

6h. Str ■ -md other expenses have been kept to a i.nimum so that a maximum amount 
of i.::gc can be dcvot(,'d to pro-rumne activities. 

6'3 n^'pninr the University's future is limited by the present _ indefiniteness 
conecrninr its financial basis. The full development of the University cannot 
proofed until more Member States make substantial contributions to the endowment 
fund. 

. :c^i cJljKi_inKj2bs ej^jit i 
'j":.r.;e r'^atio '^JLl^lSIl- 1^ ^ ^ - -"^ '^^"^ ' '-rsity 

66 Th. dc^ '-^-r.' tions that pre-eded the foundinc of the University in erafting 
ecTmitt.^es and in the General Assembly itself as ^'ell as tl:o experience of the 
UniversUy durin, its_ first year of operations 1- v. cla.rified several comnellinc 
reasons for its oreatioi' : 

(.1) T!;.. world is bos..-';, ••••ith problems of international mn-nitude but lacks 
- :-r-,-.r:Live n n fcer.'.at ional ins-^ -uments for sustained collaboraticn in 

V.-e>i.:.;- solutions to then i "nrouch research and advanced 
tr' iniuZ' ' b'nit.'ti II at ions University is .-.uch an instru-ent. 

,.,,,„., ,:,n:;t 'ious h.'-!::'-- '-U prol;le!:is are manifested in 



(K'Vi'lopini: countries, vhllr adv;iiicod roi\unvvh ^nd Iruininr; cn-p.-iM.] i l/i 
rrc Invc.i'ly cuncentraUed in tlhj in.flu:iLrj.ul:i/,i.?d v/orJil, t-ficiu: hocmI tu 
slrencthcn* inMtitutionr, in duvolopinr. coiinli- i (.'U . The Uii:! Led Nalionr. 
University ic mandated by its Ohnr-lcr to rif-rve thi.s i)urjK>i',o, 

(3) scholurr> of the world are natural allies in seekin^:^. to solve tlie 

ee.Mnon problerna of hnuianity, thereby inei^ear.i nc the mutaial understanding 
that herp3 to utreni:,then the sinews of peace, but tliey lack adequate 
opportunities to work toceth'?r to aeliieve r^i^^ni fieant results thro\if:h 
research and advanced trails [jc- The United Nat:[ons University has hee;i 
('>rt';anized to provide sucli opporbuni bes . 



Five needs the University can serve 



67. Many of the experts who attca led workin^.^ meetings tliis year in Tokyo were 
initially skeptieal about the need ror yet another internatir -.al organization. 
]^ut once they examined the potentialities of the University's unique structurt? and 
purpose ; . relation to deficiencies in their own fields, they invariably became 
enthusiastic about vYvil the Univ-rsity can accomplish. In general, their 
deliberation.; have given emphasis to five needs the Universe',, can serv-: 

(l) The neea Tor a genuinely international research and advanced training 
organization to help identify and clarify issues before they bc-..ome 



crises • 



(2) The need for a research and adv£;nced training: in^titulion eoncerred 
with the application of knowledge to practical problems and villing to 
break the bonds of traditional disciplinary divisions to become an 
instrument for innovation in organizing subject matter and raethods of 
enquiry and training; 

(3) The need for a research and advanced training institution concerned \;V.h 
the transfer, transformation and development of technolor ^^^> to meet 
basic human needs while being concerned with conservi.,g the cultural and 
environmental inheritance of individual societies; 

{U) The need for an organization to create and sustain substantial 

opportunit es for scholars to collaborate on major problems on an 
international, basis through active linkages and networks among 
individuals and institutions; 
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(5) The need for an institution concerned with overcoming problems 

p.oviHng scholars and policy --makers Ath accurate, unbiased, rasily 
understandaDle information on a wide variety of topics about vdch 
research findings are not readily available. 



feature prosrects 



68. The Rector and the Vice-Rector for Planning and Develor,::iont advx,,ecl t 
Cou-cil at its seventh session that they are confident that i-e Univerraty 
Jive substantial support from ii:any countries. They said: 
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"WLlhuuL doubt, Lhe batiio ooncepb or the Univerdity ia acceptable all 
around the world as ve have found in all the countries we have visited after 
we have been able to explain the University to Governments and institutions. 
It is also clear that, although the greatest value of the University lies 
in its unique ^lobalness and the particular contribution itcan make towards 
helping to identify and solve pressing global problems, it is in the _ 
de-eloping countries that our most ioiiediate impact must be made, and indeed 
this is recognized and very much welcomed by these countries. Therefore, we 
have a Ivofold task ahead of us: a -rer.t effort in these initial years 
should go to strengthen the universal base of the endowment fund including 
contributions from both large and small industrialized countries, on the one 
hand, and on the other, to lay emphasis on the special needs of the poorer 
countries of the third world. These should be uiged to make proportionate 
contributions to the fund. Indeed, we can turn our present difficulties into 
positive assests if, by working very hard on -;;hese smaller countries, we 
ensure that the fund is universalized and r,lobally supported, and is not 
dominated by any particular group or groups of nations. It will be a slow 
process which requires patience, but it is a fea3ible undertaking, provided 
we have the necessary support and understanding. 

"Inevitably, as with all such undertakings, the first years will be the 
most difficult but also the r,:ost crucial for the University. We believe that 
if the University, when it began life, had plungee. immediately into 
operational activities and launched several programmes without first 
undertaking the essential preliminary studies and planning, just because it 
had been given or anticipated being given abundant funds, the results would 
be a profusion of a_d hoc programmes of doubtful validity and therefore 
uncertain financing in the long-term. Our more realistic and ^^reful 
be-innings have been highly commended (for example, by experts from the 
United Nations research agencies who visited Tokyo for a working meeting^ 
in~ea.ny June), and have been recognized as potentially much more promising 
and fruitful. 

"We have, then, to persuade the hesitant counti.les to support the 
Univers-.-ty wholeheartedly. And we can do this principally by means of the 
soindn^ss! relevance and the high-qaality programmes of the University that 
ve develop around the world and, most important, by the very integrity of 
this institution and its faithfulness to the mandate entrusted to it under 
its Charter." 
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HOW TO OOTAIX UNITED NATIONS yUBI.ICATIONS 



United Nations publicatio,-is may be obtMiiit-d from book.s tores and (listributors 
throughout the world. Consult your bookstore or write to: United NationH, Sides 
Section, New York or Geneva, 

COMMENT SE PliOCUKER LES PUBLICATIONS DES NATIONS UNIES 

publications dea Nations Unies sent en vente dans le.«» lihrairiea et les ngenrrrs 
depositaires dii mondo en tier, Informe7-vous aiiprds de votre librnire on adressez-vous 
: Nations Uniea, Section de.s ventes. New York ou Genfeve. 

KAK nOayiHTf, n3AAHHJI OPrAHH3AUHH OKTjEMHIIKHHMX HAIX^nn 

H3AaHHS OpraHMMaunn GC-beAHHenHhix Hauuft mo>kho KyrinTi. b KtituKHnx Mtirii- 
3njiax H areiiTCTBAX no ocex pfifioiiax Miipa. Hano^HTe cnpaaKii o6 no/iaHiofx u 
BameM KHtimnoM MaraanHe nan iniLiMiTe no a^pecy : OpraiiHaaunn 06T.eA""enni.ix 
HaUHft. CeKUMH no npo^ajKe na/Tannft, Ht»io-nopK h;ih H<enena. 



1^3 publicaciones de las Naeiones Unidas esWn en venta en librorfas y ensns distri- 
buidoras en toda,s partes del numdo. Consiilte a su librero o d:r{ja30 a: Naciones 
Unidas, Seeci(>n de Ventas, Niieva York o Ginebra. 
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Litho in United Nations, New York 
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October 1976 
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